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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 

of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of 
the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  DECISIONS  REGARDING 
STUDENTS  IN  RESTRUCTURED  SCHOOLS 

By 

Linda  Loraine  Lenk 
August,  1993 

Chair:  Charles  J.  Forgnone 
Cochair:  Sandra  B.  Damico 
Major  Department:    Special  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  factors  that 

influence  decisions  by  local  school  advisory  councils  and  to  describe 

potential  impacts  of  these  decisions  on  students  with  disabilities. 

Research  questions  were  grounded  in  the  literature  on  school-based 

management  in  general  education,  special  education  reform,  school 

decision-making,  and  educators'  attitudes  toward  individuals  with 

disabilities.    Questions  concerning  members'  backgrounds  and 

experiences,  role  group  influences,  school  mission,  and  how  councils 

addressed  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  guided  data 

collection. 

A  case  study  approach  employing  qualitative  methods  of  data 
collection  was  used.    Individual  councils,  members,  and  member  role 
groups  were  investigated  within  the  primary  unit  of  the  school 
advisory  council  phenomenon,  resulting  in  a  single-case,  embedded 


vi 


design.    Four  schools  in  a  single  school  district  in  northern  Florida 
were  selected  through  expert  nomination.    Schools  represented  rural 
and  urban  settings  to  allow  exploration  of  possible  differences  and 
similarities  within  divergent  settings.    Council  meetings  were 
observed  and  participants  were  interviewed.    Repeated  observations 
and  semi-structured,  open-ended  interviews  were  conducted  over 
approximately  six  months  in  the  1992-1993  school  year. 
Categorical  coding  and  analyses  of  emerging  patterns  were  employed 
as  primary  modes  of  data  analysis. 

The  most  viable  school  improvement  plans  for  students  with 
disabilities  were  developed  by  members  of  councils  with  (a)  effective 
principals  who  articulated  clear  visions  for  all  students;  (b) 
communities  that  expressed  ownership  in  educational  programs  of  all 
children;  and  (c)  members,  with  relevant  skills  and  experiences,  who 
advocated  for  all  students,  including  those  with  disabilities.  Local 
contexts  were  mitigating  factors  in  council  decisions.    In  addition, 
the  council  process  provided  no  guarantee  of  decision  content. 
School  districts,  therefore,  may  need  to  clarify  council  tasks, 
increase  member  awareness,  and  institute  procedural  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  students  with  disabilities  become  beneficiaries  of  school- 
based  decision-making. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction 

Restructuring  school  governance  to  improve  educational 
outcomes  has  caused  both  opportunity  (Norman,  Rostetter,  &  Smith- 
Davis,  1991)  and  alarm  for  special  educators  (Algozzine,  Ysseldyke, 
Kauffman,  &  Landrum,  1991;  Shaw,  Biklen,  Conlon,  Dunn,  Kramer, 
&  DeRoma-Wagner,  1990).    While  federal  and  state  plans  move 
forward,  special  education  professionals  remain  unsure  of  their  roles 
and  responsibilities  as  representatives  of  students  with  special 
needs. 

According  to  broad  statements  issued  nationally  and  by 
Florida's  legislature  and  Department  of  Education,  students  with 
disabilities  are  intended  beneficiaries  of  school  restructuring 
("America  2000,"  1991;  Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform 
and  Accountability,  1991a).    In  announcing  America  2000,  the 
strategy  for  achieving  the  six  national  educational  goals,  President 
Bush  stated  that  for  the  United  States  to  remain  internationally 
competitive,  the  responsibility  exists  to  educate  everyone  "regardless 
of  background  or  disability"  ("America  2000,"  1991,  p.  240).  The 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
referred  to  Bush's  statement  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
relationship  of  special  education  to  America  2000  (Davila,  1991). 
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Davila  called  upon  special  educators  to  take  the  lead  in  reform  by 
calling  attention  to  special  programs  that  can  serve  as  models  for 
general  education.    Former  Education  Secretary  Alexander  addressed 
special  educators'  fears  that  strong  emphasis  on  academic  goals  will 
result  in  negative  consequences  for  students  with  disabilities 
("Alexander,"  1992).    He  responded  to  this  concern  by  stressing 
that  the  national  goals  are  for  all  children. 

Although  federal  officials  have  reacted  to  inquiries  about 
special  education's  role  in  reform  with  assurances  of  inclusion,  the 
fact  remains  that  specific  language  on  the  role  of  special  educators 
and  the  vision  for  students  with  disabilities  does  not  exist.    At  the 
national  level,  the  relationship  of  students  with  disabilities  to  reform 
initiatives  has  been  a  vague  declaration  of  belonging  that  has  lacked 
practical  application.    The  acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  Programs'  (OSEP)  Division  of  Innovation  and  Development 
(DID)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  appeared  to  have 
recognized  the  uncertainty  of  direction  by  calling  for  serious 
consideration  of  where  special  education  fits  into  the  overall  picture 
of  school  reform  (McKenna,  1992). 

In  response  to  national  reform  agendas,  Florida  officials  have 
announced  a  parallel  plan  to  accomplish  educational  goals  through 
restructuring  of  school  governance  to  create  a  school-based 
management  approach  to  decision-making.    In  a  series  of  laws 
entitled  Blueprint  2000  (1991),  the  Florida  legislature  identified 
objectives  congruent  with  those  described  in  America  2000  (Rogers 
&  Ahearn,  1991).    Established  through  Blueprint  2000,  the  Florida 


Commission  on  Education  Reform  and  Accountability  included  in  its 
belief  statement  the  assertion  that  all  students  can  and  must  be 
successful  learners  (Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform  and 
Accountability,  1992). 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  an  integral  relationship 
between  special  education  and  state-initiated  reform,  Robert 
Connors,  then  Florida's  Exceptional  Student  Education  (ESE)  Bureau 
Chief,  maintained  that  ESE  would  be  a  significant  part  of 
restructuring  (Connors,  1991).    He  stated  that  to  move  from  process 
accountability  to  student  outcome  accountability,  schools  must  be 
the  site  where  all  decisions  about  students  are  made,  assessments 
of  student  outcomes  occur,  and  needs  for  school  improvement  are 
defined. 

Like  their  national  counterparts,  Florida's  reform  advocates 
have  articulated  only  broad  messages  of  inclusion  of  students  with 
disabilities  in  their  plans  and  policies.    Strategies  for  substantive 
involvement  of  special  educators  in  Florida's  school-based 
management  have  been  absent. 

Various  interpretations  of  school-based  management,  with 
differing  elements  of  decentralization  of  authority  and  shared 
decision-making,  currently  are  being  translated  into  practice  across 
Florida  through  school  advisory  councils  (SAC).    A  SAC  is  a 
building-level  committee  of  school  and  community  stakeholders  with 
school  board-authorized  responsibilities.    In  Florida,  SAC  members 
help  in  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  school  improvement  plans 
and  provide  additional  assistance  to  principals  as  requested.  As 


educators  witness  the  advent  of  changes  in  school  governance,  few 
data  exist  on  relationships  between  modifications  in  governance  and 
general  education  students'  learning  outcomes  (David,  1990).  Even 
less  is  known  about  the  capacity  of  SACs  to  address  successfully 
the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 

In  summary,  the  response  of  special  educators  to  recently 
created  systems  for  increased  stakeholder  involvement  and  influence 
in  public  schools  is  one  of  discomfort.    References  to  students  with 
disabilities  in  national  and  Florida  school  improvement  directives 
have  been  minimal  and  vague.    Explanations  of  special  education 
roles  in  the  movement  to  redesign  and  implement  school  governance 
plans  have  not  offered  clear  guidance  or  definition.    The  effects  of 
shifts  toward  school-based  decision-making  on  students  with 
disabilities  are  unknown. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

As  special  educators  debate  and  investigate  their  roles  in 
school-based  management  at  national  and  state  levels,  local  school 
advisory  councils  (SAC)  in  Florida  districts  are  making 
recommendations  about  and  coming  to  consensus  on  issues  that  can 
immediately  affect  the  nature  of  schooling  for  students  with 
disabilities.    Because  councils  are  newly  implemented,  the  nature  of 
decisions  and  their  effects  on  students  with  disabilities  still  are 
unknown.    We  have  yet  to  learn  whether  decision  content  overtly  or 
covertly  relates  to  students  with  special  needs  or  in  what  ways  the 
decisions  themselves  impact  the  lives  of  these  students. 
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The  problem  investigated  in  the  present  study  was  the  nature 
of  the  decisions  by  local  SACs  and  the  potential  impact  on  students 
with  disabilities.    If  students  with  disabilities  are  included  as 
legitimate  beneficiaries  in  a  system  conceived  to  increase  positive 
learning  outcomes,  then  decision  content  and  effects  will  reflect  this 
status.    Individuals  making  decisions  or  recommendations  will 
intentionally  and  appropriately  address  the  needs  of  these  students, 
along  with  those  of  other  students,  before  reaching  conclusions  and 
proposing  actions.    If  students  with  disabilities  are  not  true 
recipients  of  school  improvement,  then  their  needs  will  be 
overlooked,  diminished,  or  dismissed  by  individuals  seeking  to 
provide  benefits  to  other  constituencies. 

Knowledge  of  factors  influencing  SAC  decision  content  and 
effects  is  crucial  for  special  educators.    An  understanding  of  these 
factors  can  help  professionals  create  strategies  to  improve  the 
decision-making  system  on  behalf  of  students  with  disabilities. 
Council  member  selection,  composition,  perceived  mission, 
motivation,  knowledge,  training,  and  attitudes  may  be  among  factors 
that  influence  nature  and  effects  of  decisions.    In  addition,  factors 
such  as  categories  of  students  with  disabilities  enrolled  in  the 
school,  involvement  of  district  special  education  staff,  and  scarcity 
of  resources  may  also  impact  the  framing  and  force  of  decisions. 

The  problem  of  how  SAC  decision  content  and  outcomes 
impact  students  with  disabilities  is  important  to  investigate  for 
several  reasons.    First,  the  study  will  provide  information  on  whether 
or  not  the  invitation  to  participate  in  restructured  schools  has  been 


extended  honestly  to  students  with  disabilities.    If  pronouncements 
of  inclusion  are  without  substance,  then  advocates  for  students  with 
special  needs  can  insist  that  decision-making  systems  be  reevaluated 
and  refocused.    Second,  the  study  will  be  one  of  the  first 
investigations  to  address  the  content  and  consequences  of  decisions, 
rather  than  the  group  dynamics  involved  in  the  team-building 
process.    It  specifically  will  address  decision  content  and  potential 
effects  on  members  of  a  group  not  previously  studied  in  school- 
based  management  approaches,  those  students  with  disabilities. 
Third,  the  study  may  result  in  the  emergence  and  recognition  of 
demographic  and  attitudinal  factors  that  influence  the  content  of 
SAC  decisions.    Knowing  what  factors  are  relevant  to  decision- 
making and  how  the  factors  relate  to  each  other  would  be  valuable 
to  professionals  devising  strategies  to  assist  SAC  members  in 
making  decisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities. 
Purpose  and  Objectives  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  factors  that  influence 
the  content  and  potential  effects  of  decisions  made  by  members  of 
local  school  advisory  councils  (SAC)  with  regard  to  students  with 
disabilities.    These  factors  may  emerge  from  the  formation  and 
operation  of  SACs  and  from  demographic  and  attitudinal 
characteristics  of  SAC  members.    The  following  research  questions 
guided  data  collection  in  this  study: 

1 .    What  is  the  relationship  between  decisions  or 
recommendations  and  members'  backgrounds  and  experiences? 


2.  In  what  ways  do  role  groups  influence  discussion  and 
recommendations  of  SACs? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  school  vision  statements  and  members' 
personal  missions  affect  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations? 

4.  In  what  ways  have  SACs  addressed  the  needs  of  students 
with  disabilities? 

Rationale 
Formation  and  Operation  Aspects 

Although  some  research  does  exist  on  roles  played  by  school 
advisory  council  (SAC)  members  in  school-based  management,  the 
author  found  no  studies  reporting  whether  aspects  of  council 
formation  or  operation  impact  on  students  with  disabilities.  The 
Florida  legislature  provided  only  basic  stipulations  regarding  council 
duties,  selection,  and  composition  in  an  attempt  to  return  decision- 
making to  stakeholders  at  the  building  level  (District  and  School 
Advisory  Councils,  1991)  and  offered  only  minimal  guidelines  on 
council  operation  (Rogers  &  Ahearn,  1991).    Formation  and 
operational  variances  among  schools  and  districts,  therefore,  can  be 
expected  to  occur  (David,  1989).    The  following  section  provides 
discussion  on  how  regulations,  guidelines,  and  variances  may 
introduce  an  array  of  formation  and  operation  factors  that  enhance 
or  impede  decisions  that  impact  students  with  disabilities. 

Florida  legislation  created  local  SACs  (District  and  School 
Advisory  Councils,  1991)  to  support  schools  in  becoming  places 
where  decisions  about  students  are  made  (Connors,  1991). 
Members  of  each  council  are  to  be  board-approved  and  sanctioned  to 


assist  the  principal  in  preparing  and  evaluating  school  improvement 
plans.   The  principal  also  may  ask  the  council  to  help  in  preparing 
the  school's  annual  budget  and  comprehensive  plan.    Functions  of 
SACs,  beyond  those  delineated  in  Blueprint  2000,  are  limited  by 
principals'  preferences  and  powers  and  duties  reserved  through  other 
laws  related  to  school  boards.    Permission  to  implement  plans 
departing  from  statute  can  be  gained  through  waiver  requests 
initiated  by  SACs  through  local  school  boards  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (District  and  School  Advisory  Councils,  1991).  When 
discussing  decision-making,  the  legislature  and  Commission  both 
used  language  that  specifically  encouraged  a  school-based 
management  approach  (District  and  School  Advisory  Councils,  1991; 
Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform  and  Accountability,  1992). 
How  SAC  members  interpret,  further  define,  and  act  on  their 
responsibilities  to  assist  in  preparing  and  evaluating  school  plans 
with  regard  to  students  with  disabilities  is  as  yet  unexplored. 

Florida  legislation  requires  that  SACs  be  composed  of  teachers, 
appropriate  students,  parents,  and  other  citizens  representative  of 
the  ethnic,  racial,  and  economic  community  served  by  the  school.  It 
further  mandates  that  members  be  selected  from  a  list  of  nominees 
submitted  to  each  school  board  (District  and  School  Advisory 
Councils,  1991).    In  addition,  members  of  the  Commission 
recommended  that  councils  be  comprised  of  members  nominated  by 
their  peer  groups  through  a  process  facilitated  by  school  personnel 
(Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform  and  Accountability, 
1991b).    Whether  council  composition  or  selection  influences  the 


content  and  effect  of  decisions  regarding  students  with  disabilities  is 
not  known. 

How  SACs  define  their  decision-making  processes  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  council  (David,  1989).    Procedures  may  even  vary 
within  SACs  according  to  the  nature  and  significance  of  individual 
tasks.    Whether  SAC  members  have  instituted  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  students  with  special  needs  benefit  from  decisions  is  unknown. 
Some  special  educators  fear  that  such  general  education 
restructuring  will  result  in  negative  consequences  for  students  with 
special  needs  (Algozzine  et  al.,  1991;  Shaw  et  al.,  1990).  Others 
(Sindelar,  Watanabe,  McCray,  &  Hornsby,  1992)  question  whether 
incentives  to  reform,  such  as  the  removal  of  traditional  regulatory 
restraints,  will  permit  further  exclusion  of  students  with  disabilities. 
School  decision-makers  worried  about  appearing  successful,  for 
instance,  might  seek  to  exempt  low-achieving  students  with  special 
needs  from  achievement  testing.    Factors  of  council  formation  and 
operation  could  result  in  decision  content  and  effects  that  prove 
exclusionary  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Demographic  and  Attitudinal  Characteristics 

Most  researchers  investigating  factors  or  conditions  relevant  to 
team  decision-making  have  focused  on  processes  of  group  dynamics 
rather  than  on  content  and  effects  of  decisions.    Several  studies 
have  looked  at  factors  that  facilitate  the  process  of  decision-making 
or  implementing  change  (Carnes,  1988;  Mellencamp,  Fitzgerald,  & 
Miller,  1991).    Still  others  examined  factors  of  teacher  involvement 
(Chapman,  1988),  interpersonal  roles  of  teachers  (Quigg,  1988),  and 
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effects  of  principal  leadership  style  on  group  process  (Etheridge, 
Hall,  &  Brown,  1990).    The  author,  however,  located  no  studies  that 
investigated  factors  related  to  the  content  of  group  decisions  by 
members  of  school  advisory  bodies. 

Demographic  and  attitudinal  characteristics  of  council  members 
may  be  significant  in  determining  decision  content  of  school  advisory 
councils.    Research  has  emphasized  the  profound  effects  of  attitudes 
and  perceptions  of  disabilities  on  socialization  and  education  of 
persons  with  disabilities  (Garvar  &  Schmelkin,  1989).  Recent 
studies  have  addressed  the  importance  of  both  demographics  and 
attitudes  in  relation  to  instructional  or  programming  decisions  for 
students  with  disabilities  (Gans,  1987;  Garvar  &  Schmelkin,  1989; 
Stainback,  Stainback,  &  Stainback,  1988).    Gans  (1987),  for 
instance,  investigated  the  willingness  of  general  and  special 
educators  to  teach  students  with  disabilities  and  reported  significant 
differences  between  factors  that  influenced  the  two  groups. 
Researchers  have  not  examined  the  impact  of  demographic  and 
attitudinal  factors  on  building-based  team  decisions  with  regard  to 
students  with  special  needs.    Acknowledgment  and  understanding  of 
the  interplay  of  demographics  and  attitudes  affecting  SAC  decision 
content  and  effects  are  critical  for  educators  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  improving  school-based  decision-making  for  students 
with  disabilities. 

The  author  of  this  study  became  interested  in  the  impact  of 
SAC  decisions  on  students  with  disabilities  while  considering  the 
potential  consequences  of  widespread  school  restructuring  efforts 
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based  in  general  education.    One  possible  consequence  is  the 
fulfilled  promise  of  better  educational  outcomes  for  all  students.  A 
second  conceivable  end,  however,  is  the  unfortunate  creation  of  a 
favored  separate  system  for  students  who  are  already  academically 
proficient,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  not  (Norman,  Rostetter, 
Smith-Davis,  1991).   The  results  of  this  study  should  provide 
critical,  usable  knowledge  on  the  early  outcomes  for  students  with 
disabilities  of  a  restructured  system  of  governance.  Resulting 
knowledge  about  the  influences  of  SAC  formation  and  operation  and 
the  impact  of  demographic  and  attitudinal  factors  on  decision 
content  can  be  used  to  alert  educators  to  serious  problems  in  the 
restructured  system.    Such  knowledge  can  also  provide  valuable 
information  for  the  development  of  strategies  to  assist  council 
members  in  making  decisions  that  benefit  students  with  disabilities. 

Definition  of  Terms 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  definitions  of  terms  include  the 
following: 

A  school  advisory  council  (SAC)  is  a  building  level  committee 
of  school  and  community  stakeholders  with  school  board-authorized 
responsibilities.    In  Florida,  SACs  assist  in  the  preparation  and 
evaluation  of  the  school  improvement  plan  and  provide  additional 
assistance  to  the  principal  as  requested. 

School-based  managprrmnt  js  a  system  of  decentralization 
involving  all  schools  in  a  district  in  which  site-based  management  is 
combined  with  participative  or  shared  decision  making  (David,  1989). 


Shared  decision-making,  a  component  of  school-based 
management,  generally  refers  to  teacher  and  other  stakeholder 
participation  in  areas  such  as  budget,  staff,  and  curriculum  decisions 
(David,  1989). 

Site-based  management  is  a  system  of  shared  authority 
between  school  districts  and  individual  local  schools  (David,  1989) 
that  may  not  include  shared  decision-making. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  delimited  by  geographical  restrictions  to  one 
county  in  north  central  Florida.    The  subjects  in  the  study  included 
members  of  functioning  school  advisory  councils  (SAC)  and  other 
school  and  community  representatives.    Sampling  was  purposive. 
All  four  councils  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  expert  nomination. 
Another  consideration  in  the  selection  involved  the  desire  to  provide 
a  balance  of  urban  and  rural  settings.    Students  with  disabilities 
were  enrolled  in  all  schools  in  the  study. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  data  in  this  study  were  collected  employing  ethnographic 
techniques.    Generalizations  that  can  be  drawn  are  limited  as  a 
result  of  using  qualitative  methodology.    Any  attempt  to  generalize 
to  situations  beyond  those  described  should.be  appraised  through 
comparison  to  contexts  illustrated  in  this  study.  Specific 
methodological  constraints  are  described  in  Chapter  III. 

Summary 

The  focus  of  national  and  state  reform  has  been  directed 
toward  accomplishing  educational  objectives  through  school-based 
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management.    Lack  of  attention  given  the  role  of  special  educators 
and  the  students  they  serve  has  caused  confusion  and  skepticism 
about  the  validity  of  promises  of  inclusion  and  benefits.    In  Florida, 
members  of  school  advisory  councils  (SAC)  have  been  authorized  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  school  improvement 
plans  and  in  other  endeavors  as  requested.    It  was  the  intent  of  the 
investigator  to  conduct  a  study  to  examine  the  content  and  potential 
effects  of  SAC  recommendations  and  decisions  on  students  with 
disabilities.    Demographic  and  attitudinal  factors,  role  group 
influences,  as  well  as  aspects  of  council  formation  and  operation, 
were  analyzed  to  explain  content  of  decisions.    The  results  of  this 
study  may  have  direct  and  immediate  implications  for  educators  and 
policymakers  concerned  with  the  capability  of  SAC  members  to  make 
recommendations  and  decisions  that  impact  students  with 
disabilities. 

Overview  of  the  Remaining  Chapters 
Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  this 
study.    Methodology  used  for  implementation  is  detailed  in  Chapter 
III.    Results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV.    Chapter  V 
includes  conclusions,  implications  of  the  study's  results,  and 
suggestions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Chapter  II  includes  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  professional 
literature  concerning  the  use  of  school-based  management  in  general 
education  restructuring,  the  relationship  of  school-based  management 
to  special  education,  and  factors  or  characteristics  that  influence 
decision-making  in  schools.    The  chapter  is  arranged  in  six  sections, 
beginning  with  selection  criteria  for  the  literature  review  and  an 
overview  of  the  importance  of  linking  school  restructuring  to  special 
education.    Subsequent  sections  include  restructuring  issues  in 
general  education  and  the  status  of  restructuring  in  special 
education.    Also  discussed  are  recent  studies  of  descriptive  factors 
related  to  decision-making  or  receptivity  to  change,  including  studies 
focusing  on  demographics  and  attitudes  that  affect  decisions 
concerning  persons  with  disabilities.    The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
summary  and  implications  of  the  research  discussed  for  the  present 
study. 

Selection  of  Relevant  Literature 
The  first  task  in  this  review  involved  defining  the  criteria  for 
inclusion  of  references.    An  examination  of  related  studies,  historical 
reviews,  and  expert  discussions  completed  in  the  last  14  years 
(1980-1993)  was  conducted.    The  selected  time  frame  reflects  the 
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premise  that  current  school  reorganization  efforts  are  generally  a 
response  to  reforms  initiated  in  the  early  1980s  (Tyack,  1990). 

Professional  literature  addressing  school  restructuring  met  the 
following  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  review: 

1.  Researchers  thoroughly  described  subjects  and  settings. 

2.  Research  methods  were  well-described  and  appropriate  for 
the  questions  raised  in  the  analyses. 

3.  Researchers'  interpretations  were  consistent  with  reported 
findings. 

4.  Discussions  not  emanating  directly  from  data  came  from 
recognized  authorities  in  decision-making,  school  reform,  or  special 
education. 

5.  Questionable  literature  was  validated  by  the  reviewer 
through  the  process  of  collegial  review. 

6.  Discussions  of  research  investigations  were  obtained  from 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International  or  refereed  journals. 

Sources  of  the  initial  literature  review  included  Current  Index 
to  Journals  in  Education  (CUE),  Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC),  Dissertation  Abstracts  International  (DAI),  American 
Educational  Research  Association's  1992  annual  conference 
abstracts,  and  American  Association  of  Mental  Retardation's  1992 
annual  conference  abstracts.    References  included  those  located 
through  the  University  of  Florida  libraries,  through  the  interlibrary 
loan  system,  or  through  professionals  in  the  field.    Descriptors  or 
key  words  utilized  in  this  literature  search  included  school 
restructuring,  school  reform,  special  education, 
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disabilities/handicapped,  high  risk  students,  program  development, 
program  policy,  group  characteristics,  individual  characteristics, 
decision-making,  participative  decision-making,  site/school-based 
management,  principals,  attitudes,  attitude  measures, 
questionnaire/surveys,  administrator  attitudes/bias,  and  teacher 
attitudes/bias. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  literature  generated  by  the 
search,  selection  occurred.    The  reviewer's  appraisal  of  the  clarity  of 
the  descriptions  of  subject  selection,  methodology,  and  results 
determined  the  literature  chosen.   This  search  yielded  56  appropriate 
references  from  a  field  of  approximately  550  sources. 

Overview 

Recent  federal  policies  (Davila,  1991)  and  state  directives 
(Rogers  &  Ahearn,  1991)  have  influenced  Florida  school  leaders  to 
restructure  their  decision-making  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
learning  and  teaching.    Through  school-based  management 
approaches  to  decision-making,  students  with  disabilities  are  to  be 
included  among  the  beneficiaries  of  anticipated  positive  change 
("Alexander",  1992;  Connors,  1991;  Davila,  1991). 

Representatives  of  national  and  state  organizations  interested 
in  school  reform  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  setting 
educational  objectives  for  all  students  ("Alexander",  1992;  Davila, 
1991).    Experts  testifying  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  (Owens,  1991;  Shanker, 
1989)  and  members  of  groups  such  as  the  National  Governors' 
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Association  (1990)  have  said  restructuring  efforts  should  address 
needs  of  the  entire  student  population.    Although  such  statements 
imply  or  advise  the  involvement  of  students  with  disabilities, 
strategies  for  including  special  educators  in  school-based 
management  and  for  ensuring  that  students  with  disabilities  benefit 
from  the  new  decision-making  have  been  missing  in  both  national 
and  state  plans. 

Florida  has  interpreted  school-based  management  to  include 
district  and  building-level  school  advisory  councils  (SAC).  Board- 
approved  and  functioning  in  teams  by  June  1992,  SAC  members 
were  to  make  recommendations  and  decisions  in  prescribed  areas, 
thus  creating  policies  and  procedures  with  the  potential  to  impact  all 
students  within  their  schools  (Florida  Commission  on  Educational 
Reform  and  Accountability,  1991a).    The  effects  of  this  dramatic 
shift  in  decision-making  toward  school-based  management  for 
students  with  disabilities  is  unknown.    Whether  structural  safeguards 
have  been  or  will  be  created  by  SAC  members  to  consider  and 
protect  the  interests  of  students  with  special  needs  is  not  clear. 
Factors  that  influence  SAC  decision  content  and  effects  are,  as  yet, 
unidentified.   The  operation  and  outcomes  of  Florida's  SACs, 
therefore,  are  especially  significant  to  special  education  because  they 
have  the  capacity  to  influence  the  well-being  of  students  with 
disabilities  in  schools. 

To  illustrate  how  such  shifts  in  school  governance  can  result 
in  changes  in  decision-making  and  decisions,  the  next  section 
addresses  the  components  of  school-based  management  and  their 


relevance  to  general  education  reform.    It  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  restructuring  in  special  education  with  emphasis  on 
professional  concerns  and  priorities. 

School-Based  Management  in  General  Education 

The  term  "restructuring"  has  been  used  in  the  literature  to 
indicate  a  number  of  school  reform  plans  and  projects.    It  is  a  vague 
term  that  can  refer  to  a  variety  of  education's  problems  and 
proposed  solutions  (Newmann,  1993;  Tyack,  1990).    For  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  general  educators'  efforts  to 
"restructure"  will  be  defined  as  attempts  to  interpret  and  implement 
school-based  participative  decision-making  for  the  purpose  of  school 
improvement.    This  subset  of  general  school  restructuring  initiatives 
is  known  as  school-based  management.    Although  designs  vary,  the 
approach  combines  aspects  of  increased  school-based  autonomy  with 
shared  decision-making  (David,  1989).   The  remainder  of  this  section 
will  include  discussions  of  (a)  school  autonomy  and  shared  decision- 
making as  they  relate  to  school-based  management,  (b)  a  rationale 
for  using  school-based  management,  (c)  research  findings,  and  (d) 
implications  for  further  study. 
Increased  School  Autonomy 

School-based  management  is  comprised  of  two  elements: 
school  autonomy  and  shared  decision-making.    Defined  first  as  a 
system  of  decentralized  governance  that  requires  district  office 
administrators  to  share  policy  authority  with  school  site  personnel, 
school-based  management  is  not  an  entirely  new  idea.    According  to 
White  (1989),  who  reviewed  both  the  history  of  and  the  research 


underlying  the  approach,  similar  ventures  to  decentralize  control 
were  evidenced  in  schools  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.    David  (1989), 
following  a  similar  synthesis  of  research  on  the  subject,  confirmed 
these  findings  and  noted  that  earlier  efforts  to  increase  school 
autonomy  were  motivated  by  the  desire  to  give  local  communities 
political,  rather  than  educational,  power.    However,  she  further 
stated  that  in  the  late  1980s,  school-based  management  was  viewed 
as  a  means  to  bring  about  significant  change  in  educational  practice. 
Unlike  past  reforms  that  avoided  transfer  of  power  to  schools, 
school-based  management  requires  significant  shifts  in  how  district 
and  school  personnel  share  authority  and  responsibility.    Such  shifts 
to  site-based  management  necessarily  create  new  relationships 
among  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students  (White, 
1989). 

Advocates  of  decentralization  claim  that  increased  school 
autonomy  results  in  more  effective  schools  (Chubb  &  Moe,  1991). 
In  the  release  of  a  10-year  study  involving  surveys  of  more  than 
20,000  high  school  principals,  teachers,  and  students  nationwide, 
Chubb  and  Moe  (1991)  reported  that  decreases  in  administrative 
interventions  in  school  decision-making  could  be  correlated  with 
increased  student  performance.   The  more  school  personnel  are 
restricted  in  making  key  personnel  and  policy  decisions,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  develop  an  effective  organization. 

In  an  historical  study  of  educational  reform  in  the  United 
States,  Tyack  (1990)  proposed  that  educators  should  determine 
what  decisions  are  made  best  through  relatively  decentralized  or 
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through  relatively  centralized  decision-making  structures.  According 
to  Tyack,  past  regulation  has  been  used  successfully  to  address 
serious  inequities  in  education,  such  as  segregation  of  blacks  and 
neglect  of  students  with  disabilities.    Increased  autonomy  that 
comes  with  deregulation,  however,  can  enable  teachers  to  match 
school  reform  to  the  needs  of  students.    Neither  decentralization  nor 
centralization  seems  equally  appropriate  for  all  tasks  (Tyack,  1990). 
The  question  of  autonomy  versus  regulation,  therefore,  can  be  an 
important  one  for  students  with  special  needs. 
Shared-Decision  Making 

The  second  element  of  school-based  management  is  shared 
decision-making  (David,  1989;  Scroggs,  1989;  Swanson,  1990), 
which  most  typically  comes  into  play  in  the  areas  of  budget, 
curriculum,  and  staffing  (David,  1989;  White,  1989).  Professional 
responsibility  ideally  replaces  many  bureaucratic  regulations  through 
team  operations  and  advisory  committees  that  reserve  key  roles  for 
teachers,  parents,  students,  and  other  stakeholders  (David,  1989). 

In  many  schools,  advisory  councils  have  members  who 
represent  various  constituencies.    How  representatives  are  selected 
can  differ  considerably  from  school  to  school  (Clune  &  White, 
1988).    In  Florida,  the  Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform  and 
Accountability  (1991b)  recommended  that  school  board  members 
prepare  guidelines  to  ensure  that  council  participants  be  selected 
through  peer  group  nomination  and  mirror  the  ethnic,  racial,  and 
economic  make-up  of  the  community  served  by  the  schools. 
Through  such  councils,  individuals  in  schools  are  given  responsibility 


to  tailor  educational  offerings  to  meet  specific  student  needs  (White, 
1989).    Relationships  among  council  selection,  council  composition, 
and  the  nature  of  decisions  that  council  members  make,  however, 
are  yet  unclear.    Whether  such  factors  impact  decisions  about 
students  with  disabilities  is  unknown. 

Instituting  group  decision-making  can  be  a  complex  process. 
In  an  analysis  of  historically  competing  values  and  policy  issues 
relevant  to  the  provision  and  consumption  of  educational  services, 
Swanson  (1989)  noted  that  difficulties  may  surface  when  single 
solutions  must  be  supported  by  individuals  and  groups  with  varying 
value  orientations.    Members  with  different  political,  social,  and 
religious  beliefs  and  values  may  have  basic  incompatibilities  between 
their  private  positions  and  their  public  roles  in  schools  (Levin,  1987). 
Personal  characteristics  of  members,  therefore,  may  influence 
decision-making  which  in  turn  may  impact  students  with  disabilities. 

In  summary,  school-based  management  is  comprised  of  both 
increased  autonomy  at  the  school  site  and  shared  decision-making. 
Ideally,  these  components  result  in  new  relationships  among 
educational  stakeholders  that  create  better  opportunities  to 
individualize  educational  decisions  according  to  student  need. 
Problems,  however,  can  occur  when  council  members  with  differing 
beliefs  and  values  must  agree  on  solutions  that  benefit  all  students. 
Rationale  for  Using  School-Based  Management 

Interest  in  school-based  management  as  a  vehicle  to  generate 
significant  change  in  educational  practice  came  in  response  to  an 
educational  system  perceived  by  the  public  as  not  working  (David, 
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1989).    Educators  seeking  permission  to  implement  school-based 
management  proposals  frequently  cited  the  widening  disparity 
between  skills  of  the  workforce  and  skill  demands  of  the  workplace 
as  reason  for  going  forward  with  their  projects  (David,  1990).  The 
call  for  school  reform  has  reflected  national  and  international  social, 
economic,  and  technological  changes  that  people  were  unprepared  to 
meet  (Swanson,  1989). 

The  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  (1986)  and 
the  Holmes  Group  (1986)  endorsed  school-based  management  in 
their  national  reports.    Each  advocated  that  teachers  be  involved  in 
policymaking  decisions  in  schools.    Support  for  adopting  school- 
based  management  to  accomplish  better  learning  outcomes  has  been 
grounded  in  two  propositions  that  can  be  linked  with  the 
components  of  increased  autonomy  and  shared  decision-making.  The 
first  proposition  is  that  the  closer  the  decision  is  made  to  the 
students  affected  by  the  decision,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  meet 
their  needs  (David,  1989;  Goodlad,  1984;  White,  1989).  This 
proposition  is  tied  to  the  school-based  management  component  of 
increased  school  autonomy. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  change  requires  ownership  and 
ownership  results  from  opportunities  to  help  define  change  and 
flexibility  to  adapt  that  change  to  specific  situations  (Stedman, 
1987).    This  proposition  is  paired  with  school-based  management's 
second  component,  the  practice  of  including,  teachers  in  shared 
decision-making  (David,  1989).    These  two  fundamental  propositions 
provide  a  strong  rationale  for  the  use  of  school-based  management 
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as  a  response  to  public  demand  for  significant  change  in  general 
education  practice. 
Research  Findings 

Much  of  the  literature  on  school  improvement  is  theoretical 
and  insufficiently  data-based  (Eastwood  &  Tallerico,  1990). 
Literature  that  references  school-based  management  usually  features 
conceptual  arguments,  testimonials,  and  guides  for  practice  (David, 
1989).    In  existing  studies,  few  data  allow  researchers  to  conclude 
that  restructuring  projects  have  a  positive  effect  on  student 
performance  (David,  1990).    Researchers  for  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  (1990)  explained  that  because  restructuring 
efforts  are  new,  considerable  time  is  needed  before  data  can 
demonstrate  if  positive  change  is  occurring. 

Studies  available  in  school-based  management  address  a  wide 
variety  of  practices.   The  essence  of  each  approach,  however,  is 
school-level  autonomy  in  tandem  with  shared  decision-making.  Data 
do  tentatively  allow  for  the  conclusion  that  a  number  of  positive 
effects  have  occurred.   These  range  from  increased  teacher 
satisfaction  to  successful  new  arrangements  and  practices  within 
schools  (David,  1989). 

In  a  review  of  the  literature,  White  (1989)  concluded  that 
some  researchers  have  linked  school-based  management  to  improved 
student  achievement.    Drawing  a  cause  and  effect  relationship, 
however,  is  not  advised  because  any  impact  of  school-based 
management  is  confounded  by  other  trends  at  school,  district,  state, 
and  national  levels.    White  (1989)  furthered  noted  that  other 
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investigators,  recalling  school  effectiveness  literature,  indicated  that 
increased  discretion  in  decision-making  at  the  school  level  may 
improve  self-esteem,  morale,  and  efficiency  of  school  personnel. 
Such  by-products  of  school-based  management  as  improved 
communication  and  greater  opportunities  for  collaboration  may  also 
help  teachers  develop  ideas  about  what  is  important  in  teaching.  In 
addition,  schools  using  school-based  management  systems  seem  to 
make  different  choices  about  staff,  discretionary  funds,  and 
curriculum  than  do  schools  that  are  centrally  managed  (Casner-Lotto, 
1988).    Miles  (1981)  suggested  that  benefits  of  school-based 
management  are  contingent  on  what  the  decision  concerns,  who 
takes  part,  in  what  capacity,  for  what  reason,  and  at  what  stage. 

In  addition  to  benefits,  investigators  have  also  identified 
difficulties  associated  with  school-based  management.    David  (1989) 
reported  in  her  synthesis  of  the  literature  that  members  of  school 
councils  rarely  have  taken  on  complex  issues  that  would  alter  roles, 
routines,  and  relationships  within  the  school  organization.  New 
council  members  initially  have  preferred  safer,  less  complicated 
tasks. 

Logistical  issues  can  also  present  obstacles.    Lindquist  and 
Mauriel  (1989)  investigated  two  school  districts  authorized  to 
implement  school-based  management.    Through  in-depth  interviews, 
archival  research,  and  observations  over  several  years,  these 
researchers  determined  that  the  districts  continually  faced  issues 
regarding  team  delegation,  team  composition,  lack  of  board  or 
superintendent  support,  and  clarification  of  roles  and  responsibilities. 
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In  a  study  involving  180  staff  members  from  45  public  high 
schools  in  15  states,  Weiss,  Cambone,  and  Wyeth  (1991)  also  noted 
problems  associated  with  poorly  defined  roles  and  ambiguity 
concerning  the  locus  of  final  decision  authority.    Furthermore,  they 
identified  secondary  problems  caused  by  friction  among  team 
members  and  personal  conflicts  of  individuals.    Imber  and  Duke 
(1984)  suggested  earlier  that  such  confusion  may  cause  some 
teachers  to  prefer  to  bypass  the  team  and  take  issues  directly  to  the 
principal. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  associated  with  the  initial  steps  of 
school-based  management,  many  teachers  insist  that  involvement  in 
decision-making  at  the  school  level  is  essential  for  school 
improvement.    The  National  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education  ("Top  Teachers,"  1990)  reported  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  230  of  the  Thanks  to  Teachers  program  semifinalists,  stating  that 
96%  believed  teachers  should  be  involved  in  decisions  about 
curriculum,  scheduling,  and  budgeting.    Another  researcher  (Riley, 
1984),  in  a  survey  involving  637  teachers  in  Iowa,  found  that 
although  teachers  wanted  greater  participation  in  decision-making, 
they  were  selective  about  how  they  became  involved. 

In  summary,  researchers  investigating  school-based 
management  in  general  education  agreed  that  it  is  too  soon  to  reach 
conclusions  concerning  its  effects.    They  recognized,  however,  that 
the  system  may  have  potential  for  increasing  student  achievement, 
teacher  morale  and  self-esteem,  and  opportunities  for  dialogue  and 
collaboration.    Researchers  also  indicated  that  advisory  councils 


initially  may  effect  only  cosmetic  changes  and  may  experience 
continuing  problems  with  delegation,  composition,  lack  of  support, 
and  role  confusion. 
Implications  For  Further  Study 

Several  authors  indicated  new  interests  generated  by  their 
early  research  on  school-based  management.    Lindquist  and  Mauriel 
(1989)  urged  investigators  to  examine  closely  the  content  of 
decisions  made  by  school  advisory  councils.    Imber  and  Duke  (1984) 
suggested  that  further  research  focus  on  the  effects  that  any 
proposed  change  is  likely  to  have  on  students.    Swanson  (1989) 
described  a  critical  need  to  determine  the  effects  of  educational 
governance  structures  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  decisions  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  success  in  the  implementation  of  those 
decisions. 

The  implications  of  these  recommendations  are  significant  to 
the  present  study.   The  researchers  encouraged  future  investigators 
to  examine  decision  content  and  determine  decision  effects  because 
the  influence  of  governance  structures  on  school  council  decisions 
may  be  critical  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services  to  general 
education  students.    These  same  issues  remain  unexplored  regarding 
students  with  special  needs  whose  academic  and  social 
vulnerabilities  may  put  them  at  even  greater  risk  than  their  general 
education  friends.    SACs'  formation  and  operational  components,  as 
well  as  member  demographic  and  attitudinal  factors,  have  the 
potential  to  influence  the  nature  and  quality  of  council 
recommendations  and  decisions.   These  recommendations,  in  turn, 
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have  the  capacity  to  influence  directly  the  educational  experiences  of 
students  with  disabilities.   To  assure  that  schools  afford  students 
with  disabilities  appropriate  educational  experiences,  special 
educators  must  have  either  the  knowledge  necessary  to  endorse  fully 
the  school-based  management  approach  to  decision-making  or  the 
data  required  to  offer  critical  suggestions  and  strategies  to 
reconstruct  the  system. 

Restructuring  in  Special  Education 
Discussions  of  special  education's  role  in  general  education's 
restructuring  are  increasing  in  the  literature.    Although  no  studies  to 
date  exist  on  how  special  education  programs  or  students  with 
disabilities  are  affected  by  school-based  management  or  other 
innovative  forms  of  school  governance,  the  general  subject  of  reform 
has  been  examined  (Sailor,  1991).    While  recommending  that  special 
educators  become  involved  in  general  education  change  projects, 
some  commentators  have  expressed  concerns  about  possible 
negative  ramifications  (Algozzine  et  al.,  1991;  Shaw  et  al.,  1990). 
To  illustrate  how  special  education  reform  issues  converge  with 
those  of  general  education,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  in  this 
section  will  address  general  concerns,  specific  priorities,  issues  of 
equity,  and  implications  for  research. 
General  Concerns 

Several  authors  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  assuming 
and  assuring  that  students  with  multiple  problems  and  needs  are 
included  in  state  and  federal  initiatives  (Sailor,  1991).  Sapon-Shevin 
(1990)  noted  that  special  education  was  not  addressed  in  the  major 
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national  reports  on  the  status  of  education  in  America.    According  to 
the  author,  several  possible  explanations  for  this  omission  exist, 
including  society's  unwillingness  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  all 
children  due  to  economic  and  political  variables,  a  point  also 
discussed  by  Lewis  (1991).    Other  explanations  include  a  national 
shift  toward  excellence  at  the  expense  of  equity  and  the  possibility 
that  children  with  special  needs  are  devalued  (Sapon-Shevin,  1990). 
Norman,  Rostetter,  and  Smith-Davis  (1991)  warned  that  educators 
should  not  accept  enigmatic  explanations  of  President  Bush's 
America  2000.    They  stated  that  ambiguous  interpretations  of 
national  agendas,  as  evidenced  by  responses  to  reports  like  A  Nation 
at  Risk  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983),  can 
make  it  possible  to  separate  the  education  of  students  with  special 
needs  from  general  discussions  of  school  reform. 

Others  fear  negative  consequences  for  students  with 
disabilities.    Shaw  et  al.  (1990)  analyzed  possible  impacts  of  school 
reform  on  students  with  disabilities  or  those  at-risk  for  school 
failure.    He  and  his  colleagues  concluded  that  several  objectives  of 
recent  reform  initiatives,  including  those  stressing  national  and  state 
goals  for  achievement,  rigid  graduation  requirements,  and  exemption 
from  regulations,  may  exclude  some  students  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
process.    Willey  (1989),  in  experiencing  Britain's  recent  deregulation 
of  schools,  cautioned  educators  to  be  cognizant  of  initiatives  that 
allow  schools  to  redirect  resources  and  experiences  away  from 
students  with  special  education  needs. 
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Still  others  (Algozzine  et  al.,  1991)  fear  general  education 
reform  strategies  will  place  students  with  specific  disabilities  further 
at  risk.    Concerned  most  about  students  with  behavioral  disorders, 
these  authors  discussed  implications  of  themes  identified  in  reform 
proposals.   Topics  included  parental  choice,  doing  more  with  less, 
competitive  academic  excellence,  eliminating  disruptions,  and 
deregulating  education.    The  authors  concluded  that  such  priorities 
cause  students  with  behavioral  disorders  to  be  seen  as  liabilities  to 
goal  attainment. 
Specific  Priorities 

#      Some  special  educators  view  general  education  reform  as  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  overreaching  objectives  for  students  with 
special  needs  (Sailor,  1991).    Several  authors  (Biklen,  Ferguson,  & 
Ford,  1989;  Gartner  &  Lipsky,  1987)  proposed  that  the  intent  of 
reform  should  be  the  integration  of  students  with  disabilities  into  the 
general  education  system.   The  end  result  would  be  the  merger  of 
general  and  special  education  and  the  demise  of  the  current  dual 
structure. 

Sailor  (1991)  suggested  that  efforts  to  achieve  greater 
integration  of  students  with  severe  disabilities  in  general  education, 
as  well  attempts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  pull-out  programs  for 
those  with  milder  disabilities,  is  compatible  with  general  education 
reform  that  is  reorganizing  school  and  district-level  governance 
systems.    Critics  of  such  inclusionary  priorities  have  argued  that  the 
ambition  to  integrate  all  children  must  be  balanced  with  the  desire  to 
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diversify  education  to  help  individual  students  prepare  for  their 

personal  futures  (Gallagher,  1990). 

Equity 

Several  authors  have  examined  educational  reform  issues  in 
terms  of  student  benefit  and  equity.    Odden  (1987)  reported  results 
of  a  study  of  students  considered  economically  disadvantaged  and 
eligible  to  receive  compensatory  education  funds  in  eight  schools  in 
three  California  districts.    He  found  that  collaborative  linkages 
between  general  and  categorical  educational  services  resulted  in 
more  unified  expectations  for  all  students  and  in  a  greater  expansion 
of  responsibilities  for  learning  among  all  teachers  in  the  school.  He 
concluded  that  excellence  and  equity  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible  for  students  with  special  needs. 

Murphy  (1989),  in  reviewing  the  limited,  available  literature  on 
education  reform,  contended  that  positive  effects  have  been  flowing 
disproportionately  to  students  identified  as  from  minority 
backgrounds  or  at  risk  for  school  failure.    He  based  his  conclusions 
on  what  he  described  as  an  increasing  emphasis  on  integrated 
programs,  a  focus  on  outcomes  for  all,  and  the  trend  to  discuss 
achievement  in  terms  of  individual  progress  rather  than  aggregate 
test  results. 

Other  authors  are  less  convinced  that  school  reform  efforts 
result  in  equitable  learning  resources  and  outcomes  for  all  students. 
Raywid  (1990)  wondered  whether  student  interests  would  be 
sufficiently  protected  in  decentralized  schools.    She  questioned 
whether  individual  rights  of  those  with  disabilities  could  easily 
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coexist  with  increased  educational  benefits  for  others.  Scheurich 
and  Imber  (1991),  also  concerned  with  issues  of  equity,  reported  a 
case  study  of  a  small  midwestern  school  district's  reform  efforts. 
Through  examination  of  archival  records  and  interviews,  the 
researchers  learned  that  the  organization  of  the  district  advisory 
council  adversely  affected  the  least  powerful  groups  in  the 
community.    The  resultant  reforms  tended  to  produce  consequences 
that  favored  the  more  powerful  and  more  skilled  over  those  with 
less  influence  and  ability.    According  to  the  investigators,  the 
council  members  engaged  in  power  struggles  rather  than  the 
development  of  plans  designed  to  benefit  all.  stakeholders  equitably. 

Implications  for  Research 
Special  education  professionals  recognize  the  importance  of 
their  involvement  and  influence  in  general  education  reform.  Several 
(Algozzine  et  al.,  1991;  Shaw  et  al.,  1990;  Willey,  1989)  have 
expressed  concern  that  shifts  toward  academic  excellence  and 
deregulation  may  redirect  resources  and  experiences  away  from 
students  with  special  needs.   The  equity  debate  continues  between 
those  researchers  who  conclude  that  students  at  risk  for  school 
failure  may  be  adversely  affected  by  decisions  made  by  small  groups 
(Scheurich  &  Imber,  1991)  and  other  investigators  who  perceive  that 
students  with  special  needs  can  profit  most  from  restructured  school 
governance  (Murphy,  1989;  Odden,  1987).    Other  professionals 
(Gartner  &  Lipsky,  1987;  Sailor,  1991)  with  specific  priorities  to 
increase  inclusion  and  integration  of  students  with  disabilities  view 


the  occasion  of  regular  education  reform  as  a  clear  opportunity  to 
accomplish  their  objectives. 

Most  issues  concerning  the  relationship  between  special 
education  and  general  education  reform  remain  unexplored.  For 
instance,  studies  on  governance  restructuring  and  equity  have 
focused  only  on  students  described  as  disadvantaged  and  not  on 
students  with  disabilities.   The  allocations  of  resources  by  school- 
based  councils  to  students  with  particular  disabilities  have  not  been 
investigated.    Possible  consequences,  negative  or  positive,  of  school- 
based  management  for  students  in  special  education  have  been 
predicted  and  discussed,  but  not  studied.    Swanson  (1987)  proposed 
a  critical  need  for  research  on  the  effects  of  educational  structures 
on  decision-making  quality.    Such  research  could  provide  answers  to 
questions  regarding  the  effects  of  school-based  council  decisions  on 
students  with  disabilities.    It  could  also  provide  insight  concerning 
how  decentralization  of  authority  over  educational  policy  impacts  the 
allocation  of  human  and  economic  resources  to  students  with 
disabilities. 

Descriptive  Factors 
All  educational  reform  movements  attempting  to  alter 
organizational  structures  have  encountered  resistance  resulting  from 
differing  values  and  conflicting  interests  of  stakeholders  (Tyack, 
1990).    Special  education  policymakers  are  faced  with  a  myriad  of 
variables  in  making  decisions,  including  economic  factors  such  as 
demographics,  resources,  and  technology;  social  factors  such  as 
religion,  culture,  and  politics;  and  psychological  factors  such  as 


attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
stakeholders  (Lipp,  1992).    Studies  reviewed  in  this  section  illustrate 
the  numerous  factors  significant  to  decision-making.    These  studies 
are  further  delineated  in  Tables  2-1  and  2-2.    Table  2-1  provides 
information  on  studies  of  factors  that  contribute  to  the  ability  to 
process  decisions  or  implement  change.    The  studies  in  Table  2-2 
address  the  impact  of  attitudes  and  demographics  on  decision- 
making.   Both  tables  indicate  authors,  nature  of  subjects,  study 
focus,  study  design,  results,  and  implications.   The  studies  are 
discussed  in  the  two  sections  to  follow. 
Decision-Making  and  Receptivity  to  Change 

Investigators  (Firestone  &  Corbett,  1988;  Hord,  1989)  have 
examined  factors  or  characteristics  important  to  the  ability  to 
process  decisions  or  implement  change  in  schools,  but  few 
researchers  have  looked  for  such  factors  with  regard  to  decision- 
making bodies  in  schools.    Two  studies  addressed  elements  or 
conditions  essential  to  the  successful  operations  of  teams. 
Mellencamp,  Fitzgerald,  and  Miller  (1991)  identified  conditions 
necessary  for  teams  to  carry  out  planned  change,  whereas  Carnes 
(1988)  reported  the  most  important  aspects  of  successful  school 
management  teams.    Both  emphasized  the  need  for  collaborative  and 
egalitarian  practices. 

Other  researchers  have  studied  characteristics  of  individual 
teachers  that  contribute  to  their  involvement  in  decision-making. 
Chapman  (1988)  analyzed  factors  associated  with  teacher 
involvement  in  decision-making  and  determined  that  teachers  resisted 
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involvement  if  they  did  not  perceive  that  involvement  led  to 
influence.    Perceptions  of  being  influential  were  affected  by  a  variety 
of  demographic  factors.    For  example,  women  with  minimum 
teaching  experience,  who  lacked  experience  and  confidence  in  the 
decision-making  system,  were  most  likely  to  view  themselves  as 
without  influence,  even  though  they  were  involved  in  the  process. 
Quigg  (1988)  looked  at  dimensions  of  interpersonal  roles  of  team 
members  in  elementary  schools  and  concluded  that  dominant,  task- 
oriented  styles  combined  with  supportive  behaviors  positively 
affected  communication  and  efficiency  in  schools. 

Another  group  of  researchers  examined  effects  of  principal 
leadership  styles  on  the  development  of  team  working  styles. 
Etheridge,  Hall,  and  Brown  (1990)  investigated  principal  styles  in 
relation  to  a  school-based  decision-making  management  model.  The 
authors  concluded  that  laissez-faire  and  democratic  leadership  styles 
encouraged  councils  to  function  cooperatively,  whereas  authoritarian 
principals  restricted  cooperative  group  process. 

Wangen,  Hendrix,  and  Sederberg  (1982)  investigated  personal 
and  organizational  factors  that  could  explain  teacher  receptivity  to 
change.    They  concluded  that  innovators  were  most  likely  to  be 
defined  as  receptive,  experimenting,  and  professionally  active.  They 
suggested  the  possibility  of  manipulating  personal  and  contextual 
variables  associated  with  receptivity  to  encourage  teachers  to  accept 
risks  that  lead  to  change. 

Rink  (1990),  focusing  on  individuals  rather  than  management 
teams,  examined  citizen  resistance  to  reorganization  of  an  Illinois 
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school  district.    He  reported  validating  a  premise  that  policy 
positions  taken  by  stakeholders  are  determined  by  three  sets  of 
factors:   their  ideologies,  their  interests,  and  their  information.  Like 
Lipp  (1992),  Rink  concluded  that  these  factors  influence  not  only 
the  process  of  decision-making  but  decision  content  as  well. 

Griego-Jones  (1990)  analyzed  the  factor  of  ethnicity  in  each 
organizational  level  of  restructuring  in  a  predominantly  Hispanic 
school  and  concluded  that,  despite  decentralization  efforts,  ethnic  or 
cultural  concerns  influenced  the  interactions  between  levels, 
impacting  policy  and  program  implementation  and  causing  a  gap 
between  school  level  participants  and  central  administration.  She 
further  stated  that  because  policy  execution  involves  a  combination 
of  individuals,  individual  needs  and  issues  must  be  addressed  to 
realize  successful  implementation. 

The  eight  studies  discussed  here  all  concerned  the  description 
of  key  factors  in  decision-making  or  in  receptivity  to  change.  None 
of  the  investigations  reviewed,  however,  focused  on  individual  or 
group  decisions  as  they  might  relate  to  students  with  disabilities.  In 
addition,  only  two  studies  (Griego-Jones,  1990;  Rink,  1990)  looked 
beyond  the  factors  that  influenced  the  process  of  making  decisions 
to  factors  that  impacted  policy  content,  products,  or  implementation. 
Both  studies  attempted  to  examine  some  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  factors  discussed  by  Lipp  (1992). 

None  of  the  studies  on  decision-making  or  receptivity  to 
change  focused  on  the  relationship  between  factors  and  the  content 
or  effect  of  decisions.   The  identification  of  factors  relevant  to 
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school-based  management  decision-making  could  provide  critical 
insights  in  how  best  to  assist  advisory  council  members  to  design 
decisions  that  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities.  No 
studies,  to  date,  provide  information  that  would  be  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

Demographics  and  Attitudes 

Researchers  (Garvar  &  Schmelkin,  1989)  have  adequately 
addressed  the  serious  effects  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
disabilities  on  socialization  and  education  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
Recently,  researchers  have  expanded  this  focus  to  include  the 
influence  of  both  personal  and  professional  characteristics  and 
attitudes  on  instructional  and  programmatic  decisions  for  students 
with  special  needs  (Gans,  1987;  Garvar  &  Schmelkin,  1989; 
Stainback,  Stainback,  &  Stainback,  1988).    In  Table  2-2  the  content 
of  studies  addressing  demographics  and  attitudes  is  described. 

Several  authors  (Gans,  1987;  Garvar  &  Schmelkin,  1989; 
Stainback,  Stainback,  &  Stainback,  1988)  have  investigated 
demographics  and  attitudes  of  professionals  regarding  integration  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  general  classroom  settings.    Garvar  and 
Schmelkin  (1989)  conducted  a  study  of  general  and  special 
education  administrators'  and  teachers'  views  of  youngsters  with 
disabilities  and  concluded  that  familiarity  and  contact  with  students 
of  various  disability  categories  may  be  important  positive  variables  in 
forming  perceptions  that  can  influence  educational  practice.  Gans 
(1987)  investigated  attitudes  of  general  and  special  educators 
regarding  their  willingness  to  teach  children  of  various  disability 
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categories.    She  learned  that  general  educators'  attitudes  tended  to 
be  shaped  by  demographic  factors,  such  as  the  variety  of  disability 
categories  a  teacher  is  willing  to  teach,  whereas  special  educators 
were  most  influenced  by  attitudinal  variables  related  to  educational 
and  affective  aspects  of  the  learning  process.    Stainback,  Stainback, 
and  Stainback  (1988)  reported  that  superintendents  who  perceived 
community  support  for  integration  tended  to  have  positive  attitudes 
toward  integration. 

Two  other  researchers  focused  on  the  attitudes  of  general 
education  allied  arts  instructors.    Feather  (1987)  assessed  the  self- 
reported  competencies  of  home  economics  teachers  to  teach 
students  with  physical  disabilities.    As  years  in  teaching,  years  of 
particular  field  experiences,  and  educational  training  increased,  so 
did  teacher-reported  expertise.    Rojewski  (1990)  analyzed  the 
attitudes  of  secondary  industrial  education  teachers  toward  students 
with  special  needs.   The  author  concluded  that  educators  who  felt 
they  were  successful  in  teaching  students  with  disabilities  had  more 
positive  attitudes  about  teaching  those  students  than  those  who  did 
not. 

Each  of  the  researchers  involved  in  these  five  studies 
concluded  that  acknowledgement  and  understanding  of  differences  in 
attitudes  and  demographics  could  lead  to  more  appropriate  and 
effective  programming  between  general  and  special  education.  None 
of  these  researchers,  however,  examined  the  influence  of 
demographics  and  attitudes  on  members  of  school  groups  responsible 
for  decisions  that  extend  to  schoolwide  issues.    None  looked  at  how 
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such  factors  could  influence  a  team,  such  as  a  school  advisory 
council,  in  making  recommendations  or  decisions,  that  affect 
schoolwide  objectives,  policy,  or  procedures  and  ultimately  impact 
students  with  disabilities. 

Summary  and  Implications 

Research  on  SACs  within  school-based  management  systems  is 
limited  and  conflicting.    On  the  positive  side,  some  researchers 
(Chubb  &  Moe,  1991;  David,  1989;  White,  1989)  have  indicated 
that  school-based  management  may  be  linked  to  increases  in  student 
achievement,  teacher  satisfaction,  teacher  self-esteem  and  morale, 
and  opportunities  for  professional  collaboration.  Difficulties, 
however,  include  issues  of  team  delegation  and  composition,  lack  of 
administrative  or  board  support  (Lindquist  &  Mauriel,  1989),  and 
clarification  of  roles  and  responsibilities  (Lindquist  &  Mauriel,  1989; 
Weiss,  Cambone,  &  Wyeth,  1991). 

Although  some  studies  have  addressed  students  considered  at 
risk  for  school  failure  (Murphy,  1989;  Odden,  1987;  Schuerich  & 
Imber,  1991),  no  research  to  date  has  examined  the  relationship  of 
school-based  management  to  students  with  disabilities.    Lack  of 
special  education  representation  in  the  general  education 
restructuring  process,  possible  negative  consequences  for  students 
with  special  needs,  specific  reform  priorities,  and  questions  about 
equity  have  motivated  debate  but  not  research.    Inquiries  concerning 
factors  affecting  decision-making  in  schools  (Firestone  &  Corbett, 
1988;  Hord,  1989)  have  been  primarily  limited  to  issues  of  process 
and  have  not  addressed  the  impact  of  the  content  and  effects  of 


decisions  on  students  with  disabilities.    Researchers  exploring 
demographics  and  attitudes  (Feather,  1987;  Gans,  1987;  Garvar  & 
Schmelkin,  1989;  Rojewski,  1990)  have  examined  their  effects  on 
decisions  made  by  individuals  about  individuals  but  not  their  effects 
on  decisions  made  by  members  of  a  team  concerning  schoolwide 
issues. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  investigate  factors  that 
influence  the  content  and  potential  effects  of  decisions  by  SACs 
impacting  students  with  disabilities.    Member  demographics  and 
attitudes,  role  group  influence,  as  well  as  aspects  of  council 
formation  and  operation,  were  analyzed  to  explain  the  content  and 
potential  effects  of  decisions. 

Because  students  with  special  needs  are  intended  beneficiaries 

of  school  restructuring,  new  governance  structures  should  be 

expected  to  impact  them  positively.    Such  an  expectation,  however, 

remains  unsupported  by  data.   The  results  of  this  study  may  have 

direct  and  immediate  implications  for  educators  and  policymakers 

concerned  with  how  school-based  recommendations  and  decisions 

influence  the  lives  of  students  with  disabilities.    The  results  of  this 

study  will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  groups  like 

school  advisory  councils  (SAC)  to  develop  strategies  that  produce 

better  decisions  for  students  with  special  needs.    As  Cuban  (1990) 

commented  regarding  responsibility  for  educational  change: 

We  can  do  better  by  gathering  data  on  particular  reforms  and 
tracing  life  history  in  particular  classrooms,  schools,  districts 
and  regions.    More  can  be  done  by  studying  reforms  in 
governance,  school  structures,  curricula,  and  instruction  over 
time  to  determine  whether  any  patterns  exist,  (p.  12) 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  factors  that 
influence  the  nature  of  decisions  by  local  school  advisory  councils 
(SAC)  and  the  potential  impact  of  those  decisions  on  students  with 
disabilities.    This  chapter  describes  the  research  methods  used  in  the 
study.    Following  this  introduction,  the  chapter  is  organized  into 
eight  sections:    qualitative  research,  research  design,  methods  and 
procedures,  record  keeping,  data  analysis,  validity  and  reliability, 
investigator  bias,  and  ethical  issues. 

A  case  study  approach  with  descriptive  methods  of  data 
collection  was  employed.    Grounded  in  literature  on  school-based 
management  in  general  education,  reform  issues  in  special  education, 
decision-making  in  schools,  and  educators'  attitudes  toward  persons 
with  disabilities,  the  following  research  questions  guided  data 
collection  in  the  study: 

1 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  decisions  or 
recommendations  and  members'  backgrounds  and  experiences? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  role  groups  influence  discussion  and 
recommendations  of  SACs? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  school  vision  statements  and  members' 
personal  missions  affect  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations? 
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4.    In  what  ways  have  SACs  addressed  the  needs  of  students 
with  disabilities? 

To  investigate  these  questions  fully,  a  qualitative  methodology  was 
selected. 

Qualitative  Research 

Qualitative  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis  provided 
the  researcher  an  opportunity  for  a  keen,  in-depth  understanding  of 
complex  factors  that  influence  school  advisory  councils'  (SAC) 
decision  content  and  the  potential  impact  on  students  with 
disabilities.    Qualitative  researchers  focus  on  foreshadowed  problems 
and,  through  a  variety  of  investigative  methods,  offer  specific 
descriptions  to  depict  and  interpret  meaning  as  well  as  behavior 
(Barnes,  1992;  Miller,  1990). 

In  this  study,  interacting  variables  related  to  school-based 
decision-making  are  explored  holistically.    Qualitative  research 
permits  the  investigator  to  consider  findings  within  the  natural 
context  of  events  and  provides  opportunities  for  making  new  and 
significant  contributions  to  what  is  currently  understood  about 
phenomena  occurring  in  schools  (Merriam,  1988).    An  understanding 
of  individuals'  interpretations  and  perceptions  are  critical  to  the 
investigation  (Stainback  &  Stainback,  1988),  especially  when 
manipulation  of  potential  causes  of  behavior  is  not  possible  or 
feasible,  or  when  variables  are  too  deeply  embedded  in  context  to 
be  studied  in  isolation  (Merriam,  1988;  Yin,  1989). 


Research  Design 

The  research  design  for  this  investigation  is  the  case  study. 
According  to  Yin  (1989),  the  case  study  is  an  empirical  inquiry  that 
uses  multiple  sources  of  evidence  to  explore  a  phenomenon  within 
its  natural  context  when  the  boundaries  between  the  phenomenon 
and  context  are  unclear.    This  investigation  employed  the  case  study 
as  a  means  to  examine  decision-making  by  school  advisory  councils 
(SAC)  as  it  relates  to  students  with  disabilities. 

Case  study  designs  may  involve  either  single  or  multiple  case 
types.    Within  each  of  these  types,  additional  holistic  (single)  or 
embedded  (multiple)  units  of  analysis  exist  (Yin,  1989).    Because  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  SACs  is  being  analyzed  in  this  study,  the 
design  is  said  to  be  single-case.    Each  of  the  SACs  investigated 
through  observations  and  interviews  are  considered  subunits  and 
approached  as  embedded  units  of  analysis  within  the  larger  design. 
This  study,  therefore,  is  identified  as  a  single-case,  embedded 
design.   The  design  is  particularly  useful  if  the  case  serves  a 
revelatory  purpose  (Yin,  1989),  as  in  this  investigation  of  newly 
formed  SACs.    Because  studying  all  existing  SACs  was  not  feasible, 
four  were  chosen  as  instances  drawn  from  a  class  (Merriam,  1988). 
By  focusing  on  selected  instances,  the  researcher  attempted  to 
uncover  interactions  of  significant  factors  that  influenced  decision- 
making and  to  describe  the  potential  effects  of  those  decisions  on 
students  with  disabilities. 

The  case  study  primarily  relies  on  inductive  reasoning. 
Although  questions  are  posed  at  the  onset,  hypotheses  emerge  from 
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the  data,  and  the  expectations  of  the  researcher  are  subject  to 
reformulation  as  the  study  advances.    The  case  study  design 
potentially  leads  to  rich  descriptions  of  complex  situations  and 
meaningful  explanations  for  existing  phenomena  (Merriam,  1988). 

Methods  and  Procedures 

This  study  used  a  variety  of  data  collection  techniques  to  gain 
insight  into  factors  that  influenced  school  advisory  councils'  (SAC) 
decisions  and  potential  impacts  on  students  with  disabilities.  Data 
in  this  study  were  primarily  generated  through  37  observations  of 
SAC  meetings  and  27  interviews  with  SAC  members  and  other 
individuals  significant  to  the  process  between  October,  1992  and 
March,  1993  in  approximately  145  hours  of  field  work.    Prior  to 
subject  selection,  permission  to  observe  and  interview  SAC 
participants  and  other  school  and  community  members  was  obtained 
from  the  local  district  school  board  office,  the  principals  whose 
SACs  were  being  studied,  and  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  (Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects). 
The  protocol  used  for  participant  consent  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 
Sampling  and  Description  of  the  Subjects 

Data  collection  occurred  in  four  elementary  schools  in  a 
school  district  in  north  central  Florida.    Because  a  single-case 
design,  such  as  this  one,  is  analogous  to  a  single  experiment,  each 
SAC  is  considered  an  experiment  and  not  a  sampling  unit  (Yin, 
1989).    SACs  were  selected  to  participate  through  criterion-based  or 
purposive  sampling,  defined  by  Patton  (1990)  as  the  non- 
probabilistic  selection  of  subjects  or  situations  from  which  the 


researcher  can  learn  most.    Through  purposive  sampling,  the 
researcher  could  observe  and  elicit  the  full  range  of  behaviors 
displayed  by  members  of  selected  SACS  and,  thus,  witness  the 
emergence  of  decision-making  factors.    Four  SACs  were  selected  as 
representative  of  the  SAC  phenomenon  and  as  sources  of 
information  about  council  formation  and  operation  as  well  as 
demographics  and  attitudes  of  members.   These  particular  schools 
were  requested  as  research  sites  upon  receipt  of  nominations  from 
university  and  regional  educators  and  consultants  who  had  first-hand 
knowledge  of  this  district's  involvement  in  school  improvement 
initiatives.    For  a  school  to  be  nominated,  school  administrators  and 
faculty  members  had  to  demonstrate  investment  in  the  SAC  concept 
through  active  and  positive  participation  in  school  improvement 
workshops  or  facilitator  training  inservices. 

In  addition,  schools  were  chosen  to  represent  rural  and  urban 
locales  so  that  possible  differences  and  similarities  of  decision- 
making in  divergent  settings  could  be  explored.    Two  rural  and  two 
urban  SACs  were  selected  for  study  in  a  county  with  a  population  of 
just  under  200,000.    Considered  a  middle-sized,  this  school  district 
serves  approximately  25,000  students,  3300  of  whom  have  been 
identified  as  having  disabilities  (Director  of  Special  Education,  March, 
1992,  personal  communication).    District  permission  was  gained 
following  an  extensive  interview  with  the  school  board's  Director  of 
Research  and  individual  application  to  each  principal.  Specific 
descriptions  of  individual  SACs,  their  members,  and  school  settings 
are  outlined  in  Chapter  IV. 
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Using  interviews  with  SAC  representatives  and  other  school 
and  community  members  and  repeated  observations  of  SAC 
meetings,  the  researcher  compiled  case  study  data  on  each  of  the 
participating  SACs.    Initial  conferences  were  held  with  principals 
and,  occasionally,  SAC  chairpersons  to  explain  the  intent  of  the 
study  and  negotiate  entree.    The  district  required  that  principals  be 
informed  through  its  written  application  process  that  the  focus  of 
the  study  was  all  students,  including  those  with  disabilities.  Other 
SAC  participants  were  told  that  the  focus  of  the  study  was  decision 
content  and  its  effect  on  students  in  general.    This  broader 
description  was  presented  to  members  to  gain  accurate  data  from 
participants  who  might  respond  to  a  more  narrowly-defined  study  by 
modifying  their  responses  or  actions  regarding  students  with 
disabilities.    Consent  was  gained  to  observe  SAC  meetings  regularly 
and  interview  SAC  participants  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  with  their  individual  permission.    The  consent  protocol  is 
included  in  Appendix  A. 
Observation 

Observation  usually  is  considered  a  critical  component  of  the 
initial  phases  of  data  collection  in  a  qualitative  investigation 
(Merriam,  1988).    In  this  study,  the  researcher  observed  37  SAC 
meetings  in  approximately  80  hours  of  field  work,  noting  verbal 
exchanges  or  comments  and  nonverbal  indicators  relevant  to  the 
purpose,  operation,  and  composition  of  SACs,  as  well  as  the  content 
of  agendas,  the  rationale  and  potential  effects  of  decisions,  and 
attitudes  toward  individuals  with  differences  or  disabilities.  Some 
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statements  and  observed  behaviors  were  probed  in  later  interviews. 
Between  8  and  1 1  meetings  were  observed  in  each  school, 
representing  more  than  85%  of  meetings  conducted  in  these  schools 
from  October,  1992  through  March,  1993.    Additional,  member- 
initiated  encounters  occurred  in  a  further  30  hours  of  field  work 
before  and  after  meetings  that  allowed  participants  to  introduce  new 
topics  or  to  elaborate  on  previously  stated  ideas  or 
recommendations.    Further  details  on  observations  are  provided  in 
Chapter  IV. 
Interview 

In-depth  interviewing  enables  the  investigator  to  understand 
details  of  people's  experiences  from  their  own  perspectives 
(Seidman,  1991).    Interviewing  "furnishes  access  to  the  context  of 
people's  behavior  and  thereby  provides  a  way  for  researchers  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  behavior,"  (Seidman,  1991,  p.  4). 
Members  representing  each  role  group  were  interviewed.  The 
number  of  members  interviewed  from  each  SAC  increased 
proportionally  with  the  size  of  membership.    Six  to  8  informants 
were  interviewed  per  school.    A  total  of  27  participants  were 
interviewed  between  December,  1992  and  March,  1993  in  35  hours 
of  field  work.    Informants  were  considered  good  candidates  for 
interview  if  they  attended  meetings  regularly.    Interviews  ranged  in 
length  from  40  to  130  minutes. 

The  researcher  developed  a  semi-structured,  open-ended 
interview  guide  as  a  template  for  questions  (Patton,  1982)  to  be 
used  with  SAC  and  other  key  school  personnel.    This  guide  helped 
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the  researcher  to  elicit  perspectives  regarding  the  intent, 
composition,  and  operation  of  SACS,  and  to  determine  members' 
attitudes  about  schools  and  persons  with  disabilities.  Participants 
used  the  forum  to  share  experiences  and  beliefs  and  responded  to 
probes  initiated  by  the  researcher. 

In  designing  an  interview  guide,  the  researcher  specifies  topics 
or  subject  areas  in  advance  but  determines  sequence  and  wording 
during  the  course  of  the  interview  (S.  B.  Damico,  personal 
communication,  July  20,  1992).    Caution  was  taken  not  to  direct 
respondents  toward  conclusions  desired  by  the  researcher. 
Questions  were  posed  rather  to  encourage  honest  responses  based 
on  actual  attitudes  and  demonstrated  behaviors  rather  than  espoused 
beliefs  and  would-be  practice.   The  interview  outline  permitted  a 
systematic  means  of  data  collection  while  allowing  flexibility  and 
encouraging  a  relaxed,  conversational  style.    In  addition  to  the  open- 
ended  questions,  a  structured  survey  primarily  composed  of 
demographic  items  was  embedded  in  the  interview.    Drafts  of  this 
interview  guide  were  critically  reviewed  by  members  of  a  University 
of  Florida  qualitative  research  cohort  with  previous  experience  in 
designing  similar  protocols.    Suggestions  were  made  regarding  word 
choice  and  sequence  of  questions.    Following  revision,  the  guide 
was  then  field-tested  using  two  members  of  SACs  not  affiliated  with 
this  study.    These  members  were  both  parents  and  educators  who 
could  provide  valuable  feedback  leading  to  further  refinement  of  the 
interview  protocol.    A  copy  of  the  completed  guide  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 
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Because  interviewing  is  both  a  research  method  and  a  social 
relationship,  the  process  must  be  "nurtured,  sustained,  and  then 
ended  gracefully"  (Seidman,  1991,  p.  72).    The  researcher 
conducted  interviews  in  private  areas  within  schools,  members' 
homes  or  businesses,  or  restaurants,  depending  on  informants' 
preferences.    Respondents  were  asked  permission  to  audio-tape 
before  interviews  began.    If  the  participants  appeared  uncomfortable 
with  audio-taping  after  assurances  of  confidentiality,  the  session  was 
not  to  be  recorded.    No  participant  refused  to  be  interviewed  or 
audio-taped.    Because  interview  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  interviewer  and  the  respondent  (Merriam, 
1988),  the  researcher  attempted  to  establish  rapport  and  provide  a 
casual  and  nonthreatening  atmosphere  for  the  respondents  prior  to 
beginning  the  interviews. 

Record  Keeping 
Rigorous  record  keeping  is  an  essential  component  of 
qualitative  research  that  assists  in  establishing  reliability  (Merriam, 
1988).    In  this  study,  observation  and  interview  were  key  methods 
of  data  collection.    Field  notes  of  meeting  observations,  notes  during 
and  after  interviews,  and  transcriptions  of  audio-taped  interviews 
constituted  the  body  of  qualitative  data  used  for  analysis. 

Immediately  following  observations,  the  researcher  reviewed 
the  preliminary  notes  taken  during  meetings  and  expanded  them  to 
preserve  an  accurate  account  of  events.    As  suggested  by  Merriam 
(1988),  interview  data  were  gathered  through  tape-recording,  note- 
taking  during  interviews,  and  further  note-taking  following 
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interviews.    Although  tape-recording  is  considered  preferable  because 
it  allows  for  verbatim  transcription  for  later  analysis  (Merriam, 
1988),  the  researcher  would  have  rejected  this  method  if 
respondents  had  appeared  hesitant  or  uncomfortable  with  the 
process.    The  content  of  interview  notes  included  participants' 
responses,  descriptions  of  participants'  behavior,  and  researcher's 
comments. 

Data  Analysis 

Analysis  of  qualitative  data  begins  during  data  collection  and 
involves  studying  notes  and  transcripts,  organizing  or  coding 
interview  or  observation  excerpts  into  interpretive  categories, 
constructing  profiles  of  individuals  and  groups,  searching  for  patterns 
and  connections  among  excerpts,  and  reorganizing  excerpts  into  new 
or  different  categories  (Seidman,  1991).    Excerpts  may  contradict  or 
connect  to  passages  from  other  participants  or  to  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Throughout  ongoing  analysis  in  this  study,  the  researcher 
searched  for  categories  related  to  factors  influencing  decision-making 
and  students  with  disabilities.    Data  concerning  members  and 
individual  SACs  were  entered  and  thematically  ordered  through  Info 
Select  (Micro  Logic  Corp.,  1989),  a  text-sorting  computer  software 
program  that  facilitated  retrieval  and  subsequent  analysis  through 
code-specific  reports.    Following  the  emergence  of  66  codes  (e.g., 
selection,  success,  individualization),  transcripts  were  re-coded  by 
adding,  combining,  or  re-categorizing  previously  coded  text,  resulting 
in  40  subsequent  codes  that  assisted  with  the  identification  of 
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further  themes  and  sub-themes  emerging  from  the  data.    A  list  of 
the  final  codes  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 

Validity  and  Reliability 

Internal  Validity 

Validity  is  concerned  with  the  truth  of  the  study,  with  whether 
the  questions  examined  are  the  questions  answered.    Internal  validity 
is  the  degree  to  which  conclusions  logically  flow  from  the  data 
(Merriam,  1988).    Because  descriptive  methods  used  in  qualitative 
research  present  the  reader  with  richly  detailed  accounts  of  events 
and  interviews,  the  researcher's  conclusions  make  sense,  and 
internal  validity  is  usually  very  strong. 

Two  strategies  used  in  this  study  to  ensure  internal  validity 
were  triangulation  and  peer  examination.    Triangulation  is  the 
reliance  on  multiple  investigators,  multiple  sources  of  data,  or 
multiple  methods  to  verify  emerging  findings  (Merriam,  1988).  In 
this  study,  data  sources  included  various  participants  from  the  four 
school  advisory  councils  (SAC)  as  well  as  other  school  personnel. 
Data  collection  methods  included  observing  and  interviewing. 

Peer  examination,  a  second  strategy,  requires  colleagues  to 
comment  on  findings  as  they  emerge  from  data  (Merriam,  1988).  In 
this  study,  data  categories  and  preliminary  findings  were  critically 
reviewed  and  discussed  by  a  research  cohort  at  the  University  of 
Florida  whose  members  were  experienced  in  qualitative  data 
analysis.    Use  of  interviews,  repeated  observation  of  participants, 
and  collegia!  review  of  the  findings  provided  the  researcher  with  a 
strong  basis  for  the  conclusions  presented  in  Chapter  IV  and  V. 
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External  Validity 

External  validity  is  the  ability  to  generalize  findings  beyond  the 
immediate  case  study  (Yin,  1989).    Because  of  the  nature  of 
qualitative  inquiry,  the  researcher  cannot  propose  that  results  be 
generalized  to  other  situations.    Instead,  through  benefit  of  thorough 
description  of  the  context  of  the  study,  discerning  readers  must 
ascertain  whether  the  results  are  applicable  to  other  situations 
(Wehlage,  1981).    Generalizability  of  one  case  to  another,  therefore, 
is  determined  by  the  reader  or  practitioner  and  not  the  author 
(Merriam,  1988;  Wehlage,  1981). 

In  this  study,  the  researcher  attempted  to  present  richly 
detailed  descriptions  of  participating  individuals  and  school  councils. 
These  narratives  should  provide  the  reader  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  the  findings  are  applicable  to  other  contexts. 
Reliability 

Reliability  generally  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  replicate  a 
particular  study.    In  qualitative  inquiry,  however,  researchers  view 
reliability  as  the  goodness  of  fit  between  recorded  data  and 
phenomena  in  the  setting  being  studied  (Merriam,  1988).  Some 
experts  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985)  in  qualitative  research  have 
suggested  thinking  about  dependability  or  consistency  of  results 
rather  than  replication.    They  proposed  that  issues  of  reliability  be 
subsumed  within  those  of  validity.    With  validity  being  the 
preeminent  concern  of  the  qualitative  researcher,  reliability  often  is 
considered  verified  once  validity  has  been  established.    Reliability  is 
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attained  when  the  reader  concludes  that,  given  the  data  collected, 
the  results  make  sense. 

According  to  Yin  (1989),  the  purpose  of  establishing  reliability 
is  to  minimize  biases  and  errors  in  the  investigation.    Because  the 
researcher  is  the  primary  investigatory  instrument,  researcher  skill 
and  experience  are  keys  to  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  and, 
thus,  to  assuring  reliability  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Merriam,  1988). 
Research  must  be  conducted  in  ways  that  would  allow  an  auditor  to 
repeat  procedures  that  have  been  rigorously  documented  by  the 
researcher  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  results!    Such  specification  of 
procedural  detail  is  known  as  an  audit  trail  (Merriam,  1988;  Yin, 
1989).    Techniques  to  assure  dependability  and  consistency  of 
results  include  triangulation,  an  audit  trail,  and  researcher  skill  that 
is  bolstered  by  experience  (Merriam,  1988). 

In  this  study,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  consistent  data,  a 
clear  audit  trail,  and  triangulation  techniques  of  multiple  methods 
and  resources  provided  a  strong  link  between  the  data  and  decision- 
making phenomena  in  SACs.    In  addition,  the  researcher's  18  years 
of  teaching  and  administering  programs  for  students  with  disabilities 
have  contributed  to  her  knowledge  of  public  school  culture  and 
decision-making  and  facilitated  a  comfortable  entree  into  school 
settings.    Also,  the  researcher's  experiences  in  several  qualitative 
studies  and  3  doctoral-level  qualitative  research  courses  at  the 
University  of  Florida  have  reinforced  critical  skills  and  knowledge 
that  provided  further  credence  to  the  reliability  of  this  study. 
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Investigator  Bias 

Because  the  investigator  in  a  qualitative  study  serves  as  the 
primary  research  tool,  researcher  skills  and  biases  can  have  profound 
effects  on  the  quality  of  findings  (Merriam,  1988).    Researchers  who 
declare  their  biases  provide  their  readers  with  an  important 
perspective  into  the  reported  results.    Documentation  of  techniques 
coupled  with  records  of  field  notes  curtail  the  introduction  of 
researcher  bias  into  researcher  findings  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982). 

Several  techniques  to  discourage  researcher  bias  (Lincoln  & 
Guba,  1985)  were  employed  in  this  study.    These  included 
triangulation  of  multiple  methods  and  multiple  sources  of  data, 
review  of  procedures  and  findings  with  colleagues,  extended 
engagement  and  frequent  observation  in  the  setting,  and 
comparisons  of  data  and  interpretations  against  original  data 
sources. 

The  greatest  potential  bias  to  this  study  is  the  investigator's 
desire  for  members  of  school  advisory  councils  to  arrive  at  decisions 
that  positively  impact  all  students,  including  those  with  disabilities. 
To  confront  this  possible  bias,  the  researcher  was  careful  not  to  ask 
leading  questions  or  offer  suggestions  to  participants  concerning 
how  to  address  the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities.    A  second 
possible  bias  resulted  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
through  nine  years  of  special  education  administration  in  private  and 
public  schools.    These  experiences  again  made  it  difficult  for  the 
investigator  to  withhold  question  probes  and  suggestions  that  may 
have  helped  individuals  gain  a  broader  perspective  regarding  student 
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needs  and  school  objectives.    To  confront  this  bias,  the  researcher 
practiced  restraint  during  observations  and  offered  no  counsel  during 
interviews.    Through  rigorous  interview  recording  and  transcribing 
practices,  the  researcher  minimized  biased  recall  of  observations  and 
interviews  during  data  analysis. 

Ethical  Issues 

The  responsibility  of  producing  a  study  that  has  been  managed 
and  disseminated  in  an  ethical  manner  belongs  to  the  researcher 
(Merriam,  1988).    Bogdan  and  Biklen  (1982)  offered  several 
guidelines  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  high  ethical  standards. 
These  included  protecting  the  identities  of  informants,  treating 
participants  with  respect  while  seeking  their  cooperation  in  the 
study,  fulfilling  any  agreements  made  during  negotiating  the  terms  of 
the  study,  and  telling  the  truth  when  reporting  the  findings.  The 
researcher  adhered  to  these  guidelines  in  conducting  and  reporting 
the  study.    Participants  were  assured  that  they  and  their  schools 
and  district  would  remain  anonymous  in  all  reports  of  the  study 
results. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  factors  that 
influence  the  nature  of  decisions  by  local  school  advisory  councils 
(SAC)  and  the  potential  impact  of  those  decisions  on  students  with 
disabilities.    Members  of  4  SACs  were  observed  in  37  meetings. 
Twenty-seven  interviews  were  conducted  with  selected  members 
between  October  1992  and  March  1993. 

In  this  study,  interacting  variables  related  to  school-based 
decision-making  were  explored  holistically  through  a  single-case, 
embedded  case  study  design.   The  four  elementary  school  SACs 
were  chosen  as  instances  drawn  from  a  class  through  an  expert 
nomination  process  that  identified  school  faculties  and  principals  as 
able  and  willing  to  commit  to  school  improvement  and  the  state- 
mandated  procedures.    Literature  on  school-based  management  in 
general  education,  reform  issues  in  special  education,  decision- 
making in  schools,  and  educators'  attitudes  toward  persons  with 
disabilities  was  used  as  a  framework  for  this  study. 

The  following  research  questions  guided  data  collection  in  the 

study: 

1.    What  is  the  relationship  between  decisions  or 
recommendations  and  members'  backgrounds  and  experiences? 
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2.  In  what  ways  do  role  groups  influence  discussion  and 
recommendations  of  SACs? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  school  vision  statements  and  members' 
personal  missions  affect  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations? 

4.  In  what  ways  have  SACs  addressed  the  needs  of  the 
students  with  disabilities? 

This  chapter  contains  five  sections.    The  first  section  is  a 
review  of  research  methods  and  an  overview  of  the  four  school 
settings  used  in  this  study.    Discussion  of  members'  backgrounds, 
experiences,  and  skills  as  they  may  relate  to  decision-making  is 
found  in  section  two.    A  similarly-detailed  account  of  members' 
personal  missions  and  school  vision  statements  is  included  in  the 
third  section.   The  fourth  section  contains  descriptions  of  role  group 
contributions  to  the  direction  and  content  of  discussion  and 
recommendations.    Finally,  the  recommendations  of  the  four  SACs 
are  examined  with  regard  to  students  with  disabilities  in  section  five. 
The  Settings:    Four  Elementary  Snhnols 
This  section  includes  a  review  of  the  research  methods 
employed  in  the  study,  demographics  of  the  four  school  settings, 
and  members'  perspectives  of  their  schools.   The  SACs  of  four 
schools  were  selected  through  purposive  sampling.  Purposive 
sampling  allows  the  investigation  of  both  similarities  and  variations 
of  a  population  that  can  provide  settings  and  situations  from  which 
the  researcher  can  learn  most  (Merriam,  1988).    In  this  study,  the 
researcher,  through  expert  nomination,  selected  schools  with 
faculties  who  had  demonstrated  an  interest  and  commitment  to 
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school  improvement.    Schools  with  teachers  or  principals  known  to 
resent  the  direction  of  school-based  management  or  to  resist  the 
school  district  process  were  not  considered. 

Using  repeated  observations  and  semi-structured  interviews, 
case  study  data  were  collected  in  approximately  145  hours  of  field 
work.    Thirty-seven  observations  of  SAC  meetings  were  completed 
from  October  1992  through  March  1993  in  80  hours  of  field  work. 
These  observations  represented  more  than  85%  of  the  meetings  held 
in  these  schools  during  this  time  period.    The  Orion  Country  SAC 
was  observed  11  times,  Deer  Run  Elementary  10  times,  and 
Pinecrest  Elementary  and  Dewey  Country  8  times  each  (all  names  in 
this  study  have  been  changed  to  protect  the  identities  of  the 
informants). 

Twenty-seven  SAC  members  were  interviewed  between 
December  1992  and  March  1993  in  35  hours  of  field  work.  Semi- 
structured  interviews  were  used  to  give  informants  a  forum  to  share 
their  experiences  and  beliefs  and  to  permit  the  researcher  to  ask 
follow-up  questions  (Patton,  1982;  Seidman,  1991).  Interviews 
were  used  further  to  probe  comments  made  by  informants  during 
observed  SAC  meetings.    Consistencies  of  statements  between 
meeting  and  interview  settings  were  noted  as  were  setting 
preference.    For  instance,  some  informants  expressed  opinions  in 
interviews  they  did  not  share  in  meetings,  resulting  in  their  having 
no  effect  on  some  recommendations.   The  interview  guide  is 
included  in  Appendix  B.    Members  were  considered  good  candidates 
for  interview  if  they  attended  meetings  regularly.    Those  interviewed 
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included  at  least  one  representative  of  the  teacher,  parent,  and 
community  role  groups,  and  each  principal.    Interviews  were 
recorded  on  audio  tape.    No  member  declined  to  be  interviewed  or 
refused  to  be  audio-taped.    Several  informants  required  assurances 
of  confidentiality.    Interviews  ranged  in  length  from  40  to  130 
minutes.    Eight  members  from  Pinecrest  were  interviewed,  7  from 
Orion  Country,  and  6  each  from  Deer  Run  and  Dewey  Country.  In 
addition  to  formal  interviews,  several  members  engaged  in  numerous 
and  lengthy  conversations  with  the  researcher  before  or  after 
meetings  to  expand  or  clarify  earlier  statements  or  to  provide 
additional  information  on  related  topics.    These  spontaneous, 
member-initiated  discussions  accounted  for  approximately  30 
additional  hours  in  the  field. 

Immediately  following  observations  and  interviews,  written 
notes  and  audio  tapes  were  reviewed  and  transcribed.    Analysis  of 
observation  and  interview  data  consisted  of  categorical  coding. 
Initially,  66  codes  (e.g.,  selection,  success,  individualization)  were 
developed  to  describe  and  sort  content  of  the  transcripts.    This  first 
set  of  codes  was  critically  reviewed  by  members  of  a  University  of 
Florida  qualitative  research  cohort  with  previous  experience  in 
categorical  coding  of  similar  data.    After  preliminary  coding  was 
completed  for  all  observations  and  interviews,  each  transcript  was 
re-coded  by  adding,  combining,  subdividing,  or  re-categorizing 
previously  coded  text,  resulting  in  40  subsequent  codes  that 
assisted  with  the  identification  of  themes  and  sub-themes  emerging 
from  the  data.    A  list  of  these  codes  are  found  in  Appendix  C.  Info 
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Select  (Micro  Logic  Corp.,  1989),  a  text-sorting  computer  software 
program,  was  used  to  sort  data,  code,  and  generate  code-specific 
reports  that  then  were  represented  visually  on  large  charts  to  allow 
the  researcher  to  view  the  related  parts  as  a  whole. 
Demographics 

Data  collection  was  conducted  in  four  elementary  schools 
within  a  single  school  district  in  north  central  Florida.    The  four 
schools  were  located  in  a  county  of  more  than  180,000  residents. 
Orion  and  Dewey  Country  Schools  were  situated  in  rural  areas;  Deer 
Run  Elementary  School  and  Pinecrest  Elementary  School  were  city- 
based. 

The  schools  shared  and  differed  in  a  number  of  demographic 
characteristics  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  1993).    These  are 
detailed  in  Table  4-1.    Student  socioeconomic  status,  as  indicated 
by  eligibility  for  the  federally-funded  free  or  reduced  lunch  program, 
ranged  from  31%  at  Deer  Run  to  69%  at  Dewey  Country,  with  the 
district-wide  school  average  near  48%.    Informants  from  all  schools 
noted  wide  disparities  in  family  income  across  students.  The 
economically-disadvantaged  minority  students  attending  city-based 
Pinecrest  and  Deer  Run  schools  were  bussed  from  low-income  areas 
located  in  other  sections  of  the  city.    SAC  members  described  their 
schools  as  having  two  student  populations,  one  affluent,  the  other 
poor,  with  few  children  between. 

Having  small  campuses  and  located  considerable  distances 
from  other  population  areas,  neither  Orion  nor  Dewey  Country 
typically  received  students  residing  outside  their  contiguous 
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attendance  zones.    Like  their  city-based  counterparts,  however,  both 
schools  had  significant  numbers  of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
families  who  qualified  for  financial  assistance.    SAC  members  also 
described  these  rural  schools  as  having  students  whose  economic 
status  ranged  from  very  poor  to  affluent  but  reported  that  most 
families,  black  and  white,  were  clustered  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
range.    The  percentage  of  children  attending  Orion  Country  from 
minority  backgrounds  was  near  the  school  district  average  whereas 
Dewey  Country's  percentage  was  considerably  lower. 

All  four  schools  had  programs  for  students  in  exceptional 
student  education  (ESE),  including  the  Varying  Exceptionalities  (VE) 
model,  speech  services,  and  gifted  education.    In  addition  to  these 
provisions,  Deer  Run  had  self-contained  classrooms  for  students  with 
cognitive  disabilities  (MH)  and  Orion  Country  provided  resource 
services  for  students  with  severe  learning  disabilities  (SLD). 
Numbers  of  students  receiving  special  education  services  ranged 
from  11%  at  both  city-based  schools,  Deer  Run  and  Pinecrest,  to 
17%  at  the  rural  sites,  Dewey  Country  and  Orion  Country.  All 
schools  received  financial  support  for  these  programs.    The  state- 
reimbursed  full-time  equivalent  (FTE),  weighted  for  students  requiring 
exceptional  student  services,  ranged  from  $6,800  at  Deer  Run  to 
$10,400  at  Dewey  Country. 
Member  Perspectives 

Demographic  information  provided  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Education  (1993)  and  SAC  informants  coupled  with  members' 
perceptions  of  the  adequacy  of  educational  services  and  personnel 
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provided  contextual  profiles  of  the  four  schools.    Overall,  members 
across  all  role  groups  were  satisfied  with  the  education  received  by 
students  and,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  not  transfer  their 
children  or  children  of  friends  to  other  schools. 

One  notable  exception  was  Yvonne,  a  black  grandmother 
serving  as  a  parent  representative  on  Orion  Country's  SAC.    In  her 
interview,  Yvonne  described  her  community's  school  as  "being  run 
by  prejudiced  whites"  who  withheld  educational  benefits  from 
children  of  color.    Although  essentially  satisfied  with  her  own 
children's  education,  Allie,  SAC  chairperson  and  a  white  parent 
frequently  employed  as  a  substitute  teacher  at  Orion  Country,  shared 
similar  concerns  in  her  interview  when  she  stated  that  the  largely 
white,  middle-class,  female  faculty  failed  to  recognize  its  own 
stereotypes  or  appreciate  values  of  other  cultures  or  economic 
groups.    She  described  the  discomfort  she  felt  when  attending  a 
school  event  that  involved  students  receiving  Chapter  1  (Hawkins- 
Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement 
Amendments,  1988)  services  and  students  identified  as  gifted  on  the 
school  stage  at  the  same  time.    All  children  in  the  Chapter  1  group 
were  black,  whereas  all  those  in  the  gifted  group  were  white.  To 
Allie,  these  stark  racial  differences  in  the  composition  of  such 
student  groups  caused  her  to  question  selection  criteria  of  special 
programs.    Jan,  a  white  community  representative,  expressing  her 
concern  that  the  school  had  long  been  divided  by  racial  issues,  said, 
also  during  the  interview,  "Some  teachers  give  up  on  kids  before 
they  start  because  they  know  the  family."    Aware  of  the  perception 
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that  children  were  treated  differently  due  to  racially  discriminatory 
practices,  Mary,  the  principal,  related  her  own  concern  that  some 
teachers  may  be  practicing  subtle  forms  of  discrimination.  She 
stated  in  meetings  and  interviews  that  she  believed,  however,  that 
positive,  demonstrable  changes  had  occurred  in  the  last  year  and 
Orion  Country  was  a  good  place  for  all  children. 

Dewey  Country's  principal,  teachers,  parents,  and  community 
members  all  agreed  that  their  school  was  the  center  of  their 
community.    References  to  the  importance  of  school  and  community 
linkages  were  made  in  all  eight  meetings  and  six  interviews.  Every 
individual  interviewed  characterized  Dewey  Country  as  family-like. 
Although  not  an  official  SAC  representative,  Lucy,  a  special 
education  teacher,  attended  most  meetings.    She  reported,  "The  kids 
here  feel  like  everyone  is  on  their  side,  supported.    They  can  share 
problems.    For  some,  it's  a  sanctuary."    Karen,  a  ten  year  veteran  of 
Dewey  Country,  explained  that  having  "done  without  for  so  long,  we 
learned  to  take  care  of  our  own.   We're  open  to  each  other's 
differences."    The  mayor,  a  community  representative,  contributed  to 
the  picture  by  portraying  teachers  and  parents  as  having  a  general 
awareness  about  all  students,  "like  being  surrounded  with  all  your 
aunts  and  uncles."    Dennis,  the  principal,  noted,  "We  are  all  like 
family.    Sometimes  families  have  disagreements,  but  we  all  still 
want  to  live  with  each  other." 

All  six  interviewed  members  of  the  Deer  Run  SAC  were 
extremely  pleased  with  the  educational  services  received  by  students 
at  their  school.   Teachers  and  parents  frequently  described  Deer  Run 


as  a  "good  place  to  be."    Students  were  characterized  as  well- 
behaved,  healthy,  happy  children  who  were  eager  to  learn.  Teachers 
were  depicted  as  caring,  informed  individuals  who  enjoyed  their 
school's  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  best.    Some  parents, 
however,  voiced  concerns  about  the  leadership  abilities  of  the 
principal,  Helen,  in  the  school  improvement  process.    Mindy,  parent 
and  SAC  chairperson,  when  interviewed  said: 

What  concerns  me  is  the  leadership.    You  need  a  smart 
principal  who  knows  curriculum  and  has  the  commitment  to 
empower  children  and  teachers.    I  don't  know  if  the  principal 
is  ready.    I'm  not  concerned  about  the  SAC  but  the  teachers 
school-wide.    I  don't  know  what  they're  being  told.    What  are 
the  teachers'  views?    [School  improvement]  won't  happen  if 
they  don't  buy  into  this. 

At  Pinecrest,  the  researcher  observed  eight  meetings  and 
interviewed  eight  individuals.   Teachers,  parents,  and  community 
members  all  mentioned  the  dedicated,  creatively  effective,  and 
highly-educated  teachers  who  accomplished  their  objectives  through 
grade-level  collaboration.    They  attributed  part  of  Pinecrest's  success 
to  the  strong,  positive  leadership  of  Catherine,  the  principal. 
Described  as  competent,  caring,  and  facilitative,  she  was  credited 
with  insisting  that  the  faculty,  strongly  opinionated  and  committed 
to  their  grade-levels,  begin  thinking  and  making  decisions  in  terms  of 
the  whole  school. 
Summary 

The  four  schools  in  this  study  were  described  by  most  SAC 
members  as  good  places  for  children  to  learn.    Although  the  extent 
of  student  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  varied  from  below  to  above 
district  average,  disparities  among  family  incomes  were  extreme 
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within  each  school.    Most  informants  expressed  satisfaction  with 
teacher  competency  and  principal  leadership.    Every  school  had 
special  programs  for  students  with  disabilities.    SAC  members  also 
shared  impressions  that  characterized  each  of  the  schools  as  unique 
from  the  others.    Differences  ranged  from  the  presence  of  racial 
issues  to  a  commitment  to  maintaining  strong  school-community 
relationships  to  judgments  about  principals'  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Backgrounds,  Experiences,  and  Skills 
The  following  section  is  a  description  of  SAC  members' 
backgrounds,  experiences,  and  perceived  skills  as  related  to 
contributions  to  group  discussion  and  decision-making.  Member 
demographics  are  detailed  by  school  SAC  in  Tables  4-2  through  4-5. 
Most  representatives  shared  similar  backgrounds,  experiences,  and 
perceived  skills.    Those  who  attended  initial  meetings  received 
similar  local  and  district  training.    Most  members  across  SACs  were 
white  females.    Males,  although  few  in  number,  were  represented  in 
every  role  group  but  not  in  every  school.    The  six  black  members 
were  either  teachers  or  parents.    All  but  three  of  the  SAC 
representatives  had  children.    Of  those  who  did,  only  one  had  sent 
his  sons  to  private  elementary  schools.    No  SAC  had  a  special 
education  teacher  as  an  official  member,  although  Lucy,  the  VE 
teacher  at  Dewey  Country,  was  considered  an  ad  hoc  representative 
because  of  her  frequent  attendance  and  input. 
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Educational  and  School-Based  Experiences 

All  SACs  had  a  majority  of  well-educated  members.  For 
example,  only  5  of  the  36  members  who  regularly  attended  meetings 
did  not  continue  formal  education  after  high  school.    The  remaining 
31  had  earned  at  least  bachelor's  degrees,  with  most  holding 
master's  or  doctoral  degrees.    In  addition,  all  college  graduates 
either  currently  or  had  at  one  time  held  a  professional  position  that 
required  supervisory  or  leadership  skills.    The  principals  each  had 
served  as  principals,  although  not  necessarily  in  their  currently 
assigned  school,  from  2  to  9  years.    Seven  members,  all  parents, 
had  children  who  were  receiving  services  in  special  programs. 
Professional  Influences 

Many  parent  and  community  members  had  professional 
experiences  they  credited  with  shaping  their  views  of  education, 
children,  and  problem-solving.    Mindy,  for  instance,  according  to  her 
team  members,  was  elected  Deer  Run's  SAC  chairperson  because  of 
her  experience  working  with  school  restructuring  projects  in  another 
district.    She  believed  participatory  decision-making  was  critical  to 
school  improvement.    Susan,  also  of  Deer  Run,  was  trained  as  an 
urban  planner  and  described  herself  as  someone  who  appreciated 
quantitative  data.    Although  she  did  request  that  members  support 
their  statements  and  recommendations  with  data,  they  rarely 
complied.    Alan,  from  Pinecrest,  explained  that  his  involvement  in 
this  SAC  was  linked  with  his  own  research  interest  concerning  the 
academic  experiences  of  students  who  drop  out  of  school.  He 
referred  to  average  students  as  the  "forgotten  majority,  the  group  in 
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the  middle  who  needed  special  attention  but  got  lost."    Dawn,  also 
from  Pinecrest,  described  herself  as  a  computer  representative  who 
frequently  observed  children  in  classrooms  throughout  the  state. 
She  told  of  teachers  who  did  not  know  how  to  individualize 
instruction  for  students  with  various  learning  needs.    Even  teachers 
willing  to  make  the  attempt  frequently  "provided  alternative 
assignments  that  were  as  inappropriate  as  the  one  in  the  lesson 
plan."    Her  solution  was  to  individualize  learning  through  the  use  of 
computers  and  other  forms  of  educational  technology. 
Race 

When  informants  were  asked  in  interviews  if  they  would 
change  the  composition  of  their  SACs  if  they  could,  members  from 
every  school,  except  Orion  Country,  commented  on  the  need  for 
increasing  the  racial  diversity  of  their  councils.    The  principals  of 
Pinecrest,  Deer  Run,  and  Dewey  Country  had  each  recruited  a  black 
member  to  represent  community  interests.    Although  these 
individuals  had  agreed  to  participate,  they  stopped  attending  after 
one  or  two  meetings.    Although  comments  were  made  in  meetings 
concerning  their  absence,  members  took  little  initiative  to  determine 
why  these  individuals  failed  to  attend  or  if  they  planned  to  return. 
Helen,  Deer  Run's  principal,  told  her  SAC  members  that  she  better 
understood  the  problem  of  maintaining  minority  representation  after 
hearing  a  presentation  by  the  school  district  cultural  diversity  expert. 
She  explained,  "The  problem  in  getting  black  parents  to  come  is  that 
generally  there  are  two  agendas.    The  people  on  this  side  of  town's 
agenda  is  instruction  and  curriculum.    The  people  on  the  other  side 
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of  town's  agenda  is  why  the  kid  got  kicked  off  the  bus."  No 
comments  or  discussion  followed  Helen's  remarks.    Bob,  a  white 
teacher  at  Pinecrest,  said  he  would  "have  a  hard  time  presenting 
[the  school  improvement  plan]  to  black  parents  as  if  they  had  a 
part."    Beth,  a  black  teacher,  also  at  Pinecrest,  illustrated  her 
concern  about  people  of  different  cultures  being  uninformed  about 
each  other.    She  recalled: 

Like  yesterday  in  the  SAC  meeting,  we  were  talking  about 
reaching  black  parents  in  the  Turtle  Bay  area  through  the 
churches.    And  someone  asked  what  church  they  went  to. 
What  church?    All  kinds  of  churches!    Different  denominations, 
different  locations!    It's  just  a  matter  of  their  not  knowing. 

Informants  frequently  inferred  that  black  community  members  would 
not  only  bring  a  different  racial  and  cultural  perspective  to  the 
discussion  but  also  would  speak  for  parents  and  students  they 
viewed  as  economically  disadvantaged. 

Orion  Country's  SAC,  the  most  racially  and  economically 
diverse,  had  five  black  participants  who  attended  meetings  regularly 
and  two  others  who  came  occasionally.    Some  Orion  Country 
members,  however,  were  still  not  satisfied  with  the  representation. 
Yvonne,  for  instance,  said,  "We  got  caught  up  in  only  thinking  the 
obvious,  black  and  white.    We  should  have  recruited  Hispanics  and 
people  from  other  cultures."   June  thought  that  all  groups  were 
represented  well  except  "the  poor,  white  parents  who  are  too 
uncomfortable  to  come  back  to  school  to  sit  in  a  group  like  this 
one." 
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SAC  Training  Experiences 

Member  experience  was  also  discussed  in  terms  of  the  training 
and  instructions  received  throughout  their  tenure  as  SAC 
representatives.    All  SAC  members  essentially  shared  the  same 
opportunities  to  receive  building-based  and  school  district  inservicing. 
Some  members  attended  additional  statewide  training  components 
and  were  expected  to  share  what  they  had  learned  upon  return.  All 
participants  who  attended  initial  SAC  meetings  heard  presentations 
on  topics  (e.g.,  effective  school  correlates,  state  objectives,  and 
writing  the  school  improvement  plan)  by  school  district  personnel  or 
SAC  chairpersons.    In  addition,  several  days  of  instruction  were 
scheduled  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  or  the  school 
district  to  provide  instruction  on  the  purpose  and  requirements  of 
Blueprint  2000  (Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform  and 
Accountability,  1992).    Further,  the  superintendent  and  his 
designees  used  public  forums  and  principals'  meetings  to  answer 
questions  about  the  school  improvement  process  and  to  distribute 
the  school  district's  strategic  plan,  timetables  for  waiver  requests, 
and  instructions  for  writing  school  improvement  plans  (Assistant 
Superintendent,  personal  communication,  December  1,  1992).  Most 
informants,  unable  to  identify  additional  training  topics  they  regarded 
beneficial,  considered  themselves  adequately  prepared.  Many, 
however,  expressed  initial  frustration  at  not  knowing  what  was 
expected  of  them  as  SAC  members.    A  few  others  complained  they 
either  had  received  no  formal  preparation  for  their  roles  or  that  the 
training  that  was  provided  was  insufficient  or  confusing.  Training 


deficits  were  noted  especially  in  the  areas  of  data  collection  and 
group  process. 

As  training  continued,  members  of  all  four  SACs  approached 
the  task  of  writing  school  improvement  plans  by  independently 
developing  identical  procedures.    Every  teacher,  school-wide, 
belonged  to  a  subcommittee  assigned  the  task  of  addressing  a 
particular  state  goal  by  determining  appropriate,  measurable,  school- 
specific  objectives.    Parent  and  community  SAC  members  also  were 
invited  to  attend  subcommittees.    Recommendations  from 
subcommittees  were  returned  to  the  full  SAC  for  further  discussion 
and  suggestions.    Objectives,  related  needs  statements,  strategies, 
necessary  resources,  and  evaluation  procedures  were  exchanged 
several  times  between  subcommittees  and  SAC  until  all  groups  were 
satisfied  with  the  content.    Finally,  a  draft  was  presented  to  the 
community  at  large  at  an  advertized  evening  meeting. 
Recommendations  from  this  hearing  were  considered,  and  a  final 
draft  school  improvement  plan  was  submitted  to  the  school  district 
by  March  1,  1993.    Plans  were  reviewed  by  teams  of  central  office 
personnel  and  returned  to  schools  within  two  weeks.    All  four 
schools  received  school  district  approval. 
Skills  and  Attributes 

In  addition  to  providing  information  on  backgrounds  and 
experiences  that  might  influence  SAC  discussion  and  decision- 
making, informants  were  asked  in  interviews  to  identify  skills  or 
attributes  that  contributed  to  their  roles  as  effective  SAC  members. 
The  informants'  descriptions  of  themselves  generally  were  consistent 
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with  behaviors  observed  in  meetings.    Three  themes  emerged: 
assignment-oriented,  relationship-oriented,  and  comprehension- 
oriented.    Members  with  assignment-oriented  skills  demonstrated 
proficiencies  in  managing  groups,  structuring  tasks,  and  knowing 
what  could  be  accomplished  reasonably  both  in  the  SAC  and  in 
school.    Members  with  relationship-oriented  skills  exhibited 
competencies  in  collaboration,  teambuilding,.  and  respecting  all  points 
of  view.    Members  with  comprehension-oriented  skills  showed 
expertise  in  using  data,  asking  probing  questions,  understanding 
consequences,  and  generating  alternative  solutions. 

Dewev  Country.    Dewey  Country  had  the  most  SAC  members 
with  relationship-oriented  skills.    Informants,  all  of  whom  had  both 
professional  and  social  affiliations  with  each  other,  spoke  of  abilities 
to  be  friendly,  to  make  people  comfortable,  and  to  acknowledge 
other  members  as  valuable  contributors.    Donna,  chairperson  and 
parent,  doubted  whether  relationship-oriented  skills  were  legitimate. 
She  said: 

I'm  not  sure  I  have  the  skills  for  this.    I  have  skills  that 
contribute  to  the  PTA,  like  leadership  and  being  friendly,  and  I 
have  the  ability  to  pull  people  together,  to  include  them  when 
they're  new  to  the  group.    But  I  don't  know  if  I  have  the  skills 
to  write  this  plan. 

Her  self-identified  strengths,  however,  were  the  very  ones  viewed 

essential  by  her  team  members  who  all  perceived  their  school  as 

family-like  and  who  worked  to  merge  school  and  community 

objectives.    Dennis,  the  principal,  brought  a  combination  of  skills  to 

the  SAC.    He  could  focus  on  the  assignment,  examine  the  possible 
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effects  of  recommended  objectives,  and  also  demonstrate  his 

concern  for  relationships.    He  said: 

I  organize  the  task.    Other  schools  have  seen  this  process  as 
an  amoeba  with  no  handles.    You  have  to  organize  the  task 
into  what  you  recognize.    I'm  good  at  group  management.  I 
hope  I  make  people  feel  comfortable,  important,  so  we  can  all 
ask  each  other  hard  questions  about  our  school. 

Lucy,  the  special  education  teacher,  added  a  strong  comprehension- 
oriented  dimension,  describing  herself  as  someone  who  could  share 
alternatives  to  traditional  problem-solving.    She  offered,  "There  is 
more  out  there  than  paper  and  pencil  tests.   There  are  other  ways 
to  measure,  to  test,  to  teach,  to  meet  kids'  needs."  During 
meetings,  while  Dennis  maintained  a  flexible  agenda,  members 
consistently  solicited  input  from  all  role  groups  and  checked  to  see 
if  all  members  were  comfortable  with  the  direction  of  the  discussion 
or  recommendation. 

Pinecrest  Elementary.    Although  many  of  Pinecrest's  members 
were  comprehension-oriented,  most  relied  on  a  composite  of  skills. 
Like  Dennis  at  Dewey  Country,  Pinecrest's  principal  used  all  three 
skill  dimensions.    Catherine  noted  her  abilities  to  organize  tasks  and 
agendas,  to  communicate  that  all  members  were  welcome  and 
important,  and  to  ask  questions  that  ensured  Pinecrest's  mission 
statement  matched  its  practice.    She  regarded  writing  the  school 
improvement  plan  as  a  difficult  task  because  she  said  she  recognized 
"the  complexity  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  asked  when 
figuring  out  what  a  school  is  and  what  it  could  be."    Others  also 
contributed  comprehension-oriented  skills  to  the  SAC.  Three 
parents,  Marlene,  Alan,  and  Dawn,  as  well  as  Austin,  a  community 
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behind  practices  and  behavior.    All  of  them  challenged  statements 
that  were  unsupported,  narrowly  focused,  or  conciliatory.  Austin 
presented  a  written  reaction  to  school-related  data  that  had  been 
presented  by  Catherine  in  a  previous  meeting.    While  supporting 
SAC  efforts  to  consider  data  in  terms  of  effective  schools  literature, 
he  cautioned  the  group  not  to  assume  important  questions  could  be 
answered  exclusively  by  standardized  test  scores  and  demographics 
concerning  race,  socioeconomic  status,  and  attendance. 

Members  also  utilized  relationship-oriented  and  task-oriented 
skills.    Like  Donna,  the  parent  from  Dewey  Country,  Bob,  a  Pinecrest 
teacher,  doubted  the  value  of  his  relationship-oriented  skills.  When 
asked  about  his  skills,  he  said,  "I'm  not  so  sure  I  have  any.  I  am 
empathetic.    I  value  others'  opinions.    I  believe  in  the  importance  of 
teambuilding.    I  know  when  to  shut  up!    I  have  no  personal 
agenda."    Several  others  attributed  part  of  their  usefulness  to  their 
consideration  of  people's  feelings  and  their  abilities  to  listen  closely. 
Other  members  saw  their  strengths  in  how  they  approached 
assignments.    Judy,  a  teacher,  talked  about  her  ability  to  synthesize 
information,  to  organize  tasks,  and  to  judge  what  plans  could 
succeed  in  schools.    Marlene,  previously  described  as  a  questioner, 
also  portrayed  herself  as  "a  perfectionist,  an  organizer.    I  come  in 
and  alphabetize  the  piles  on  people's  desks!"    In  meetings,  all  three 
skill  orientations  were  observed  in  every  meeting.  Members 
supported  one  another  as  valuable  representatives,  respected 
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agendas  and  ground  rules,  and  confronted  recommendations 
perceived  as  unimportant  or  ill-founded. 

Orion  Country.    Orion  Country's  SAC  members  primarily  used 
comprehension-oriented  and  relationship-oriented  skills.    Yvonne  and 
Bonnie,  both  parent  representatives,  relied  more  on  comprehension- 
oriented  skills  than  their  colleagues.    When  asked  to  describe  her 
skills,  Yvonne  explained: 

I  never  back  off.    I  ask  good  questions  and  I  don't  take  things 
at  face  value.    I  will  change  my  mind  only  if  I  believe  it's 
right.    Last  year  the  principal  told  me  that  100  of  the  500 
Orion  Country  students  fell  between  the  cracks.    When  I  asked 
how  many  of  them  were  black,  she  didn't  answer  and  then  her 
answers  became  more  vague. 

Bonnie,  a  white  parent  and  Orion  Country  school  nurse  who 

frequently  sympathized  with  Yvonne's  concerns,  said: 

I  have  a  brain  that  never  shuts  off.    I  can  never  put  a  lid  on 
what  I'm  thinking  or  saying.    I'm  always  pushing  to  know 
more,  for  more  data.    Some  members,  you  probably  noticed, 
resist  the  idea  of  getting  real  data,  but  I  just  nicely  keep 
bringing  it  up.    We  all  thought  attendance  was  poor  here,  and 
then  we  found  out  this  morning  that  it's  96%.    We  could  have 
had  attendance  objectives  when  we  really  don't  need  them. 

Other  members  focused  on  applying  their  relationship-oriented  skills. 

Allie,  a  parent  concerned  about  collaboration  and  consensus, 

complained  during  her  interview  that  although  she  supported 

Yvonne's  push  for  academic  equity,  she  could  not  support  this  issue 

or  address  others  she  considered  critical  to  school  improvement 

because  of  the  limits  placed  on  her  by  the  responsibilities  of  SAC 

chairperson.    She  explained: 

like  to  think  I'm  diplomatic.    I  can  diffuse  volatile  situations. 
I  bring  people  together,  but  occasionally,  I  want  to  be  the  one 
with  the  dynamite  in  my  hand,  but  I  can't  because  if  I  lose  it 
then  everything  blows.    That's  been  hard.    At  first  the 
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diversity  of  our  group  caused  problems.    We  came  together  as 
strangers.    Now  there's  a  cohesiveness  in  our  SAC  though  all 
factions  are  still  represented.   We  realize  we're  all  on  the 
same  side.    All  these  heads  are  certainly  better  than  one. 

Other  members  also  emphasized  their  relationship-oriented  skills 

when  they  described  themselves  as  good  listeners  who  respected 

diversity  and  recognized  other  people's  contributions  and  talents. 

Mary,  the  principal,  used  relationship-oriented  skills  when  she 

publicly  told  Yvonne  that  she  was  a  highly-valued  member  of  the 

council.    Yvonne  commented  privately  to  the  researcher  after  the 

meeting  that  Mary's  comments  surprised  her.    She  said,  "I  thought 

everybody  just  saw  me  as  a  nuisance.    It  wasn't  until  they  told  me 

they  put  aside  some  issues  until  a  time  when  I  could  attend,  then  I 

thought  maybe  I  was  having  an  influence."    Yvonne,  however, 

remained  the  one  member  who  appeared  unconcerned  about  using 

skills  that  brought  people  to  consensus.    She  declared  during  her 

interview: 

I  don't  mind  marching  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer,  or 
even  not  being  in  the  same  parade.    I  don't  mind  being 
the  only  one.    Teachers  prevail  because  parents  are 
unprepared  to  do  battle.    I  know  the  school  sees  me  as 
unbridled.    I  told  the  teachers  they  work  for  me!  The 
superintendent  works  for  me!    The  school  board  works  for 
me!    This  is  my  school! 

None  of  Orion  Country's  SAC  members  demonstrated  strong 

assignment-oriented  skills.    Members  frequently  arrived  late  to 

meetings  and  left  early.    Sessions  scheduled  for  an  hour  often  were 

reduced  to  1  5  or  20  minutes.    One  early  morning  meeting  was  spent 

having  members  complete  an  assessment  on  school  climate  that 

many  had  taken  previously,  and  others  said  they  would  have 
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preferred  to  do  at  home.    Three  months  into  meetings,  the 
chairperson  received  district-supported  instruction  in  group  process. 
Following  this  training,  meetings  began  on  time,  and  more  members 
arrived  when  expected.    All  members,  however,  almost  exclusively 
relied  on  skills  that  promoted  relationships  and  problem 
comprehension. 

Deer  Run  Elementary.    The  SAC  members  at  Deer  Run  were 
the  most  assignment-oriented.    They  talked  about  staying  focused 
and  meeting  timelines.    The  chairperson  described  herself  as  able  "to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  task  by  staying  organized."    Susan,  a  parent, 
was  proud  of  her  "commitment  to  follow  through  with  this 
assignment  and  clarify  the  process."    The  community  member 
believed  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  SAC  was  "keeping  us  all  on 
track."    He  said,  "We  were  a  group  in  search  of  a  direction."  Two 
teachers,  Gail  and  Leslie,  both  emphasized  that  their  knowledge  of 
school  district  procedures  would  facilitate  writing  an  acceptable 
school  improvement  plan.    Occasionally,  informants  noted  their 
strengths  in  facilitating  communication  and  in  providing  support  to 
colleagues. 

In  meetings,  discussions  primarily  centered  on  how  to  word 
objectives  or  format  the  document.    Members  quickly  agreed  on 
what  to  include  in  the  school  improvement  plan,  spending  little  time 
exploring  what  they  meant  by  certain  phrases,  such  as  "better 
discipline"  or  "higher  order  thinking"  or  "interdisciplinary  thematic 
units."    Mindy,  the  chairperson,  used  comprehension-oriented  skills 
to  call  attention  to  members'  likely  lack  of  agreement  on  terms  and 
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the  possible  consequences  of  objectives  that  had  different  meanings 
for  different  people.    In  response  to  her  concerns,  members  agreed 
to  write  strategies  indicating  objectives  with  undefined  terms  would 
be  investigated,  rather  than  implemented,  the  first  year.    Susan  also 
employed  comprehension-oriented  skills  when  she  occasionally  asked 
members  to  justify  their  recommendations  with  evidence  of  need  or 
feasibility.    Members  responded  only  by  referring  to  parent  survey 
data  that  had  been  reviewed  but  never  analyzed,  and  Susan  did  not 
persist. 
Summary 

In  summary,  council  members  generally  shared  similar 
backgrounds,  experiences,  council  training,  and  perceived  skills. 
Most  were  white,  female,  and  well-educated  individuals  who  were 
professionally  trained.    Professional,  as  well  as  parental,  experiences 
influenced  opinions  and  beliefs.    Racial  topics  emerged  in  discussions 
of  educational  benefit  and  broadening  council  representation. 
Informants'  descriptions  of  assignment-oriented,  relationship-oriented, 
or  comprehension-oriented  skills  were  consistent  with  members' 
observed  behaviors. 

Role  Group  Influences 
The  following  section  is  a  description  of  role  group  influences 
on  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations.    Informants  represented 
parents,  teachers,  and  community  members  and  included  the  four 
principals,  all  of  whom  were  observed  and  interviewed  with  regard 
to  their  group  influence.    Although  individual  SAC  members 
frequently  assumed  multiple  roles,  speaking  sometimes  as  parents 
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and  other  times  as  educators  or  citizens,  they  also  shared 
perspectives  distinct  to  the  role  group  they  were  assigned  to 
represent. 
Parents 

As  a  group,  parent  representatives  brought  to  their  SACs  a 
concern  about  individual  student  success.    Each  parent  had 
requested  to  be  a  member  and  was  elected  to  the  position  by  other 
parents.    Although  their  immediate  frame  of  reference  was  usually 
their  own  children,  their  interest  in  protecting  students  from 
academic  and  emotional  difficulties  and  meeting  individual  student 
needs  often  extended  beyond  their  personal  experiences  as  parents. 
Of  the  nine  parents  interviewed,  seven  discussed  with  the  researcher 
the  importance  of  planning  curriculum  and  instruction  on  the  basis  of 
individual  student  ability  and  emotional  readiness.    Five  of  these 
seven  used  the  SAC  as  a  forum  to  share  their  views,  propose  ideas, 
and  address  objectives  and  strategies  that  promoted  individualizing 
instruction.    Seven  parents,  not  all  of  whom  supported  individualized 
education,  had  children  in  special  programs.    Of  these,  only  one 
parent  had  a  child  with  a  disability,  and  four  had  children  who  were 
gifted.    Some  members  were  concerned  about  children  who  might 
need  additional  attention  or  services  that  were  not  being  provided. 
Typically,  parents  were  unable  to  describe  available  special  education 
programs,  with  the  exception  of  services  for  gifted  students.  As 
Susan  from  Deer  Run,  said,  "A  lot  of  us  are  not  tuned  in  to  the 
diversity  [in  special  education]  or  to  the  opportunities  offered  there." 
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Parents  generally  agreed  that  children,  even  those  without 
identified  special  needs,  required  consideration  of  their  personal 
learning  and  emotional  states  by  teachers  in  order  to  succeed. 
Some  parents  used  their  professional  experiences  and  expertise  to 
support  their  suggestions  for  school  improvement.    Dawn,  describing 
her  daughter  as  precocious  but  not  identified  as  gifted,  complained 
in  a  meeting  that  because  her  second  grader  at  Pinecrest  completed 
her  school  work  quickly  and  competently,  she  frequently  was 
reprimanded  for  talking  to  friends.    Dawn  suggested  to  the  group 
that  all  students  have  individualized  educational  plans  (IEP)  to  create 
learning  experiences  uniquely  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Her 
professional  experience  as  a  computer  consultant,  as  discussed 
earlier,  reinforced  her  belief  that  instructional  methods  had  to  be 
unique  and  varied.    Dawn  made  sure  the  topics  of  computers  and 
individualizing  instruction  were  a  part  of  every  SAC  discussion. 

Bonnie,  from  Orion  Country,  had  a  gifted  son  who  resisted 
going  to  school  because  his  teacher  did  not  provide  challenging 
assignments.    According  to  Bonnie,  the  teacher  insisted  he  complete 
class  work  below  his  ability.    Finishing  quickly,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  waiting,  not  permitted  to  engage  in  personal  projects.  Alan, 
his  children  at  Pinecrest,  discussed  the  differences  between  his 
daughter's  gifted  program  and  his  son's  general  education  class.  He 
believed  students  in  special  education,  whether  gifted  or  with 
disabilities,  received  attention  that  every  student  deserved.    His  son, 
however,  was  an  average  student  who  had  occasional  difficulties  but 
no  specialized  support.    According  to  Alan,  when  the  boy  had 
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academic  problems,  the  teacher  rarely  noticed.    Marlene,  also  from 
Pinecrest,  had  five  children.    Her  youngest,  a  second  grader,  whom 
she  described  as  having  very  low  self-esteem,  was  receiving  speech 
services  through  Chapter  1.    She  related  that  when  the  general 
education  teacher  realized  the  boy  was  missing  math  and  science 
instruction  to  receive  services  outside  the  classroom,  the  teacher 
changed  the  schedule  she  preferred  to  accommodate  his  needs. 
Marlene  said,  "I  cried.    That  was  so  good.    He's  really  blossomed. 
We  have  to  remember  we're  here  for  kids."    Dewey  Country's 
representative,  Donna,  the  only  parent  whose  child  had  a  disability, 
said  her  first  grade  son's  VE  placement  was  necessary  because  he 
had  "attention  deficit."   She  publicly  credited  his  progress  to 
teachers  who  individualized  instruction  for  him,  permitting  him  to 
remain  in  general  education  for  all  but  one  period  each  day. 

Mindy,  her  gifted  son  at  Deer  Run,  did  not  initiate  discussion 
about  students  with  varying  learning  needs  or  individualizing 
instruction  during  the  interview  or  in  SAC  meetings.    She  did 
express  privately  a  concern  for  children  in  the  low-income  Turtle  Bay 
housing  area  whom  she  had  met  through  an  unrelated  professional 
project.    She  concluded  as  a  result  of  her  recent  experiences  that 
"schools  need  to  do  more  for  children  who  are  not  successful." 
Susan,  although  she  did  not  share  her  thoughts  in  SAC  meetings, 
raised  questions  in  the  interview  about  student  services.  Wondering 
how  her  daughter  could  be  gifted  this  year  and  not  last,  she  asked, 
"Does  that  mean  she  wasn't  getting  the  education  she  was  entitled 
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to  last  year?  I  think  all  children  could  do  gifted  things.  We  should 
tap  each  child's  own  gift.    We  should  reach  them  individually." 

Although  strongly  expressing  her  opinions  in  the  interview, 
Allie,  Orion  Country's  SAC  chairperson,  did  not  share  her  opinions  in 
meetings  regarding  students  with  varying  learning  needs.  When 
asked  what  she  would  change  about  Orion  Country  if  she  could,  she 
discussed  her  concerns  about  service  delivery  in  special  education. 
She  said: 

The  community  needs  to  be  worried  and  concerned  about  LRE 
[least  restrictive  environment]  and  [neighborhood]  schools.  So 
people  understand  we're  responsible  for  all  students.    We  have 
no  program  here  for  behavior  disorders.    We  send  the  kids 
away  to  a  separate  school.    Pull-out  programs  stink! 

When  asked  what  drew  her  interest  to  special  education  issues,  she 

responded  that  her  undergraduate  major  was  in  sociology,  and  now 

she  was  working  on  a  masters  in  teaching  social  studies.    She  said 

she  advocated  heterogeneous  groupings  for  all  students.  Although 

expressing  her  opinions  strongly  in  the  interview,  Allie  never  voiced 

these  concerns  in  SAC  meetings.    She  said  her  role  as  chairperson 

of  a  SAC,  with  members  so  angry  and  intently  focused  on  one  or 

two  central  issues,  prohibited  her  from  addressing  her  own  agenda 

items. 

Yvonne,  Allie's  SAC  colleague,  announced  she  was  removing 

her  grandson  from  Chapter  1  programs.    She  believed  that  programs 

excluding  children  from  general  education  classrooms  were 

detrimental  to  the  learning  of  black  students.    She  charged: 

There  is  no  attempt  to  coordinate  Chapter  1  with  the 
classroom  program  so  when  a  child  is  pulled-out  for  reading, 
he  may  be  missing  math  or  science  and  get  further  behind. 
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Kids  are  not  deficient  on  skills.    The  school  gets  money  for 
Chapter  1.    And  white  parents  fight  to  keep  their  kids  out  so 
they  make  up  for  them  with  black  kids.    Every  elementary 
child  can  learn  to  read  and  write  at  grade  level  if  they  don't 
have  emotional  problems. 

Yvonne's  focus  was  not  on  individualizing  instruction  but  rather  on 

ensuring  that  black  children  were  provided  the  same  opportunities  to 

learn  basic  skills  and  the  same  consequences  for  inappropriate 

behavior  as  white  children. 

Community 

The  four  regularly  attending  community  representatives  played 

various  roles  in  their  SACs.    Each  had  been  solicited  by  the  principal 

to  participate.    All  preferred  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak  in  SAC 

meetings.    The  two  members  from  the  rural  schools  saw  their 

functions  similarly.    They  believed  that  school  and  community  would 

both  benefit  if  their  strong  ties  were  maintained.    Jan,  a  local 

business  owner,  former  mayor,  and  Orion  Country  community  leader, 

tried  to  develop  linkages  between  school  strategies  and  community 

resources.    Disillusioned,  she  complained  that  the  principal  and 

teachers  were  too  pressured  by  the  district  to  focus  on  writing  the 

school  improvement  plan.    She  said: 

There  was  really  no  developed  discussion.    People  brought  up 
interesting  things,  but  they  were  stopped,  and  the  ideas 
weren't  developed.   To  really  make  a  change  involves  a 
community-wide  effort.    We  have  to  think  of  ways  to  re- 
energize teachers  and  pull  in  more  parents  and  community 
members. 

Ray,  Dewey  Country's  mayor  of  nine  years,  believed  that  his  school 
would  survive  only  if  the  community  continued  to  play  a  key  role  in 
its  direction  and  operation.    He  explained  the  following: 
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We  used  to  have  a  junior  high.    We  used  to  have  a  high 
school.    We  almost  lost  the  elementary  school  a  few  years 
ago.    Now  they've  [the  school  board]  put  in  enough  money 
here  that  I  think  we're  ok  for  awhile.    I  can  still  name  all  my 
teachers.    My  kids  can,  too.    Teachers  are  more  involved  with 
individual  students  here.    I'd  love  to  see  it  go  back  to  the 
three  Rs,  but  the  world's  a  different  place  now.    To  keep  our 
school  we  have  to  involve  parents  and  the  adult  community, 
but  first  we  have  to  find  out  what  they  need  to  become 
actively  involved. 

The  two  individuals  representing  the  city-based  schools 
interpreted  their  roles  differently  than  Jan  and  Ray.    Austin,  at 
Pinecrest,  referring  to  himself  as  a  citizen  member,  considered 
himself  less  of  a  community  representative  and  more  of  a  resource 
on  effective  schools.    A  retired  university  professor,  he  defined  his 
SAC  functions  as  sharing  research  on  what  motivated  children  to 
learn  and  supporting  the  principal  in  meetings.    He  said,  "Like  today, 
I  take  the  heat  off.    I  think  she's  a  wonderful  principal.    I'll  help  her 
if  I  can."    John,  from  Deer  Run,  remarked  in  his  interview  that  as 
the  school's  community  representative,  as  well  as  assigned  business 
partner,  his  agenda  was  different  than  the  teachers.    When  asked  to 
describe  the  difference,  he  could  not.    Instead,  he  said  his  strength 
was  "to  get  the  group  heading  where  we're  going." 

All  of  these  representatives  demonstrated  knowledge  about 
community  demographics  and  school-based  issues  such  as  class  size, 
safety,  or  problems  with  buildings  and  grounds.  Community 
members  typically  were  uninformed  about  the  special  education 
programs  provided  in  their  schools.    They  were  unable  to  provide  a 
profile  of  a  student  who  would  require  services.    In  addition,  no  one 
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was  able  to  describe  instructional  or  extracurricular  programs,  school 

resources  or  resource  needs,  or  discipline  approaches. 

Teachers 

Of  the  teachers  interviewed,  all  10  conveyed  the  importance  of 

communicating  the  teacher  perspective  to  their  SACs.    They  were 

elected  by  their  peers  to  represent  not  only  teachers  at  large  but 

teachers  in  particular  grade  levels  or  areas.    For  instance,  as  the 

curriculum  resource  teacher,  Gail,  at  Deer  Run,  was  attending  on 

behalf  of  teachers  in  special  areas,  including  art,  music,  physical 

education,  and  special  education.    Teachers  wanted  to  share  their 

expertise  in  curriculum,  instruction,  child  development,  and 

discipline.    They  believed  that  as  a  group  they  had    knowledge  only 

they  could  contribute.    June,  from  Orion  Country,  offered: 

My  involvement  in  this  is  like  a  natural  undertaking.  I've 
taught  for  years  in  all  grade  levels  and  using  a  variety  of 
curricula  and  discipline  plans.   You  have  to  include  teachers  if 
you're  talking  about  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 

In  stating  her  credentials,  Leslie  at  Deer  Run,  said: 

I've  had  14  years  teaching  experience.    I  have  kids  of  my  own 
in  public  school.    I  like  being  involved  analyzing,  generating 
ideas,  being  in  the  decisions  affecting  my  kids  and  others.  I 
have  a  solid  knowledge  of  how  things  work  [in  schools].  I 
love  teaching.    I'm  good  at  it. 

Teachers  were  concerned  that  members  who  were  not  school-based 

educators  would  recommend  program  or  structural  changes  that 

teachers  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  implement.    In  addition, 

they  questioned  the  feasibility  of  objectives  that  required  resources, 

including  time  and  money,  their  schools  did  not  have.    Gail,  from 

Deer  Run,  said  she  was  "frustrated  by  the  lack  of  funding  that's  tied 
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to  what  we  want  to  do."    Bob,  a  teacher  at  Pinecrest,  shared,  "I'm 

a  little  uncomfortable  with  the  process  of  getting  all  this  done. 

Like,  how  are  we  going  to  implement  all  of  this?    You  know 

teachers  will  be  expected  to  do  most  of  it."    Beth,  also  from 

Pinecrest,  talked  about  conditions  for  success.    She  said: 

When  we're  done  writing  the  seven  goals,  I  want  to  be  coming 
back  to  my  grade  level  feeling  I  can  accomplish  them  here. 
That  means  not  being  overwhelmed  by  the  work  they  generate. 
Though  I'm  here  after  school  and  on  weekends,  I  support  the 
right  of  teachers  not  to  do  that.    They  aren't  paid  to  do  that. 

Principals 

As  a  group,  principals  set  the  tone  of  SAC  meetings.  Most 
maintained  high  visibility,  providing  direction  to  discussion,  structure 
to  writing  the  school  improvement  plan,  and  a  sense  of  the  SAC 
mission.    Principals'  comfort  and  knowledge  about  the  task,  as  well 
as  the  level  of  their  commitment  to  the  school  improvement  process, 
were  communicated  in  meetings  and  interviews.    Three  principals  did 
not  serve  as  SAC  chairpersons.    They,  instead,  encouraged  members 
to  select  parents  or  community  members  to  fill  this  role.  Catherine, 
at  Pinecrest,  reserved  the  chairperson  role  for  herself,  saying  she 
"was  not  ready  to  let  that  go  yet.    Probably  next  year." 

In  interviews,  principals  were  asked  to  describe  their  initial 
responses  upon  learning  the  state  was  mandating  a  process  that 
would  create  SACs  and  produce  written,  measurable  objectives  for 
school  improvement.    Three  principals  remembered  enthusiastic 
reactions.    Mary,  at  Orion  Country,  said  she  was  encouraged.  She 
thought  the  new  process  would  give  her  an  advisory  board  with  new 
strength  as  well  as  provide  her  a  framework  to  confront  some  very 
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sensitive  issues.    Dennis,  at  Dewey,  said  he  was  "eager  to  get 

started.    I  was  a  new  principal  then,  and  I  wanted  to  get  things 

going."    Pinecrest's  principal,  Catherine,  saw  it  as  "something  that 

could  start  a  grass  roots  movement  in  schools.    It  was  described  to 

me  ...  in  a  positive  light."    Helen,  however,  in  her  first  assignment 

as  principal  at  Deer  Run,  had  a  different  reaction.  Although 

characterizing  herself  as  someone  who  "could  turn  lemons  into 

lemonade,"  she  described  her  first  reaction  as,  "Here  we  go  again!" 

All  principals  were  anxious  initially  about  not  knowing  what 

was  expected  of  SACs  by  the  district  and  the  state.    Most  were 

able  to  move  ahead,  regardless  of  ambiguous  procedures,  bringing 

encouragement  to  the  members  and  direction  to  the  task.  When 

requirements  changed,  they  shared  their  feelings  of  frustration  in 

SAC  meetings  but  demonstrated  enthusiasm  and  confidence  about 

what  could  be  accomplished.    In  one  Pinecrest  meeting,  Catherine, 

while  confiding  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in  defining  school 

improvement,  talked  about  opportunities  the  process  provided  for 

making  important  differences  in  the  quality  of  education.  Dennis 

told  his  Dewey  Country  SAC,  "It  is  inherently  important  to  see  this 

as  a  first  step.    We  can  use  it  to  begin  to  set  the  world  on  fire!" 

Mary,  at  Orion  Country,  when  trying  to  move  members  beyond 

procedural  deadlock,  said: 

We  have  to  figure  out  how  we  can  be  a  better  team  together. 
If  we're  truly  going  to  effect  learning  outcomes,  the  next  two 
months  are  really  important.    We  want  Orion,  Florida  in  the 
year  2000  to  have  a  top-notch  school  that's  really  helping 
students  and  parents  to  have  a  better  quality  of  life.    We  need 
good  dialogue. 
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At  Deer  Run,  however,  the  task  of  encouraging  members  and 
establishing  direction  was  left  to  the  chairperson.    Frequently  less 
informed  than  other  members,  the  principal  generally  did  not  initiate 
questions  or  topics  but  reacted  to  others'  ideas  or  suggestions.  At 
the  public  hearing  held  to  review  the  SAC's  draft  school 
improvement  plan,  it  was  Mindy,  the  chairperson  with  whom  most 
parents  were  unfamiliar,  not  the  principal,  who  welcomed  those 
attending,  outlined  the  agenda,  and  reviewed  the  recommended 
objectives.    Helen  reported  in  the  interview  that  school  improvement 
had  been  a  difficult  process  for  her.    She  said,  "I  was  uncomfortable 
because  you  didn't  know  what  it  meant.    It  was  a  source  of 
frustration.    If  I  knew  what  to  do  I  could  it."     With  the  plan  in  final 
draft  form,  Helen  was  still  unsure  about  the  process.    She  asked  the 
other  members  at  one  of  the  final  meetings,  "Now  who's  going  to 
implement  all  of  this?   The  SAC?"    After  several  seconds,  the 
chairperson  said,  "We  all  are." 

Principals  attended  most  SAC  meetings.    Catherine  was 
present  at  all  of  them.    Dennis  and  Mary  were  each  absent  once  due 
to  illness.    Helen  did  not  attend  four  of  the  10  observed.  With 
questions  concerning  meeting  dates,  agendas,  and  timelines,  the 
researcher  contacted  principals  and  not  chairpersons,  with  the 
exception  of  Deer  Run.    Because  Helen  did  not  consistently  attend 
to  SAC  details,  the  researcher  communicated  instead  with  the 
chairperson. 
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SAC  Chairpersons 

SAC  chairpersons  primarily  served  as  meeting  facilitator,  a  role 
that  most  shared  with  principals.    Most  chairpersons  managed 
details  throughout  meetings  while  principals  reiterated  the  SAC 
purpose  and  bolstered  member  commitment.    All  of  the  non-principal 
chairpersons  were  parents.    Allie,  at  Orion  Country,  interpreted  her 
role  as  assisting  members  to  confront  difficult,  sometimes  explosive, 
issues  within  a  positive,  productive  forum.    She  was  the  person  who 
summarized  progress,  held  people  to  the  task,  and  reminded 
members  to  be  courteous  participants.    She  attended  district 
inservices  on  school  improvement  and  worked  with  the  principal  to 
prepare  agendas,  write  minutes,  and  compile  recommendations  made 
by  the  SAC  and  teacher  subcommittees. 

At  Dewey  Country,  Donna  had  a  less  visible  role,  sharing 
responsibilities  with  other  SAC  members.    Duties  adopted  solely  by 
SAC  chairpersons  at  other  schools  were  distributed  among  various 
members  here.    Donna  met  with  the  principal  weekly  to  plan 
meetings  and  attended  district  meetings  regarding  SAC 
responsibilities  but  took  no  initiative  in  conducting  meetings, 
explaining  she  preferred  the  principal  assume  the  leadership  role. 
Subcommittee  tasks,  compilation  of  recommendations,  and  school 
improvement  plan  re-writes  were  organized  by  the  principal  and  one 
or  two  teacher  members. 

As  noted  previously,  Catherine  incorporated  the  responsibilities 
of  chairperson  within  her  role  as  principal  at  Pinecrest.    In  her 
capacity  as  chairperson,  she  managed  the  tasks  essential  to 
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assignments,  and  distributing  revised  versions  of  the  school 
improvement  document.    Marlene,  considering  herself  chairperson, 
attended  district  meetings  and  worked  to  increase  parent 
involvement  in  the  school  improvement  process. 

At  Deer  Run,  Mindy  planned  and  facilitated  meetings.  With 
assistance  from  one  teacher,  she  also  prepared  several  school 
improvement  plan  drafts  that  changed  following  input  from  teacher 
subgroups.    She  was  the  only  non-principal  chairperson  who 
assumed  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  member  morale, 
commitment,  and  direction.    She  saw  the  purpose  of  the  SAC  as 
"just  trying  to  clean  up  what  [recommendations]  came  in  [from 
teachers,  parents,  and  community  people  at  large],  rather  than  set 
the  agenda  ourselves.    I  did  worry  about  my  being  too  pushy." 
Perceptions  of  Other  Role  Groups 

Teachers.    Members  within  the  same  role  groups  shared  views 
of  SAC  functions  performed  by  other  members  of  other  role  groups. 
Several  parents  and  community  representatives,  for  example,  defined 
teachers'  perspectives  as  narrow,  shaped  primarily  by  classroom 
experiences  and  traditional  beliefs  about  schools.    Dawn  from 
Pinecrest  said,  "Teacher  input  was  good,  but  that  still  confined  us 
to  the  school  perspective.    Part  of  the  problem  with  schools  is  that 
they're  not  innovative.   They  choose  strategies  and  objectives  that 
are  all  pretty  safe,  comfortable." 

Parents  and  community  representatives  did  concur  with 
teachers  on  two  of  the  perceptions  teachers  held  about  themselves. 
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expertise  in  curriculum  and  instruction  as  well  as  a  means  to  predict 
how  other  teachers  might  react  to  objectives  that  would  require 
further  effort  from  them.    Teachers  frequently  were  asked  if  other 
teachers  would  accept  specific,  additional  responsibilities.  Most 
parents  would  have  agreed  with  Donna  when  she  said,  "I'm  taking  a 
back  seat  to  the  teachers  in  curriculum.    I  won't  tell  them  how  to 
teach  and  so  much  has  to  do  with  curriculum."    While  expecting 
teachers  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  group  process,  some  non- 
teacher  members  saw  faculty  as  holding  too  much  authority  in  terms 
of  the  final  school  improvement  plan.    When  asked  what  would 
happen  if  SAC  members  were  unable  to  reach  consensus,  Jan,  at 
Orion  Country,  said,  "Teachers  will  submit  what  they  want." 

Parents.    Teachers  generally  perceived  parents  as  competent 
contributors  to  the  SAC  within  certain,  but  not  all,  aspects  of  the 
process.    For  instance,  teachers  accepted  parent  input  on  issues 
related  to  parent  and  community  involvement,  children's  emotional 
needs,  parent-teacher  communication,  community-based  resources, 
meeting  procedures,  and  document  format.    When  parents  attempted 
to  discuss  issues  of  instruction  and  curriculum  without  first 
establishing  classroom-based  credibility,  however,  their  comments 
often  were  challenged  or  dismissed  by  teachers  or  community 
members.    Marlene,  for  example,  attempted  to  raise  questions  on 
gender  equity  in  Pinecrest  classrooms,  noting  that  she  had  read  in  a 
news  magazine  that  boys  often  were  given  more  teacher  attention 
and  recognition  than  girls.    Jerry,  a  community  representative  from 
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the  local  university  who  was  not  interviewed,  said,  "That  doesn't 
happen  here"  and  introduced  a  new  topic.    Although  Jerry  may  have 
had  more  than  one  motivation  for  his  response  to  Marlene,  this 
dynamic  occurred  repeatedly  when  parents  moved  into  topics 
perceived  as  restricted  to  teachers.    Generally,  teachers  perceived 
parents  as  Karen  from  Dewey  Country  did  when  she  said,  "Parents 
have  been  eager,  but  they  tend  to  wait  for  teachers  to  take  the 
lead."    Yvonne's  behavior  as  parent  representative  at  Orion  Country 
was  an  exception.    She  participated  in  all  discussion  topics, 
including  those  affecting  curriculum  and  instruction.    Gary,  who 
publicly  supported  her  right  to  speak,  commented  privately,  "Yvonne 
could  talk  so  much  she  took  up  all  the  air  in  the  room.    Being  a 
teacher,  I  look  at  things  differently  [than  she  does]." 

Principals.    Teachers,  parents,  and  community  members 
expected  principals  to  serve  as  SAC  managers  and  leaders  but  did 
not  want  them  to  dominate  discussions  or  determine 
recommendations.    Although  no  representatives  were  asked  specific 
interview  questions  regarding  the  principal's  role,  most  offered 
comments  on  principal  effectiveness. 

Mary  was  portrayed  by  four  SAC  members  at  Orion  Country  as 
initially  resisting  the  process.    Allie  said,  "Mary  has  been  criticized  a 
lot,  but  she's  changing.    She's  more  open  to  shared  decision-making 
than  she  was.    She  started  out  really  scared.    Who  could  blame 
her?" 

Members  of  Catherine's  SAC  at  Pinecrest  described  her  as  "a 
wonderful  leader."    Beth  attributed  a  school-wide  spirit  of  honesty 


and  collaboration  to  Catherine  and  reported,  "In  this  school  and  in 
this  SAC,  people  are  always  checking  with  each  other.    That  comes 
from  the  top.    I  go  to  Catherine  and  say  that  I'm  not  sure  if  this  is 
unprofessional  but  I've  got  to  say  it.    And  she  tells  me  to  go 
ahead."    Although  this  impression  seemed  shared  by  all  informants, 
two  thought  it  unwise  for  the  principal  to  be  chairperson  and 
criticized  her  for  not  allowing  members  to  make  that  decision. 

In  the  last  decade,  Dewey  Country  has  had  several  principals, 
most  re-assigned  after  two  years.    SAC  members  hoped  to  interrupt 
this  administrative  cycle  by  attaching  a  statement  to  their  school 
improvement  plan  requiring  Dennis  be  retained  as  principal  for  at 
least  four  additional  years.    When  asked  what  she  would  most  like 
the  Dewey  Country  plan  to  accomplish  this  year,  Karen  responded, 
"To  keep  Dennis!"    Donna  said  SAC  members  would  be  able  to 
reach  consensus  on  school  improvement  plan  objectives  because 
Dennis  was  a  good  leader  and  respected  principal.    She  explained 
that  his  knowledge  about  schools  and  his  ability  to  work  with  people 
provided  a  strong  basis  for  collaborative  decision-making  at  Dewey 
Country. 

At  Deer  Run,  Helen's  leadership  abilities  were  questioned  by 
parents.    Susan  discussed  the  difficult  transition  from  a  beloved 
principal  who  was  transferred  two  years  ago  to  Helen,  her 
successor,  and  concluded  that  faculty  and  parents  had  still  not 
recovered  from  the  abrupt  transfer.    Noting  different  administrative 
styles,  Susan  empathized  with  Helen  while  remarking  that  she 
seemed  to  lack  the  basic  information  needed  to  see  the  project  to 
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fruition.    Mindy,  not  associated  with  Deer  Run  during  the  term  of 
the  previous  principal,  questioned  if  Helen  had  the  leadership  skills 
necessary  to  complete  the  process.    She  was  unsure  if  Helen 
communicated  the  importance  of  SAC  efforts  to  faculty  and  staff  at 
large  and  observed  that  she  failed  to  understand  the  existing 
guidelines.    Mindy  commented,  "I  don't  know  if  the  principal  is 
ready.    She's  disorganized.    She  doesn't  seem  to  have  great  vision." 

Community.    Most  teachers  and  parents  perceived  the  role  of 
the  community  representative  as  providing  a  neighborhood  or 
business  viewpoint  in  discussions  of  educational  improvement.  They 
anticipated  that  these  members  would  relate  school  objectives  and 
strategies  to  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  be  contributing  citizens 
who  could  successfully  gain  and  maintain  viable  employment.  Alan, 
at  Pinecrest,  was  critical  of  the  selection  of  university-based 
community  members  because  they  lacked  a  business-oriented 
perspective.    He  said,  "Business  is  our  weakest  area  [on  the  SAC]. 
We  need  people  who  can  be  developing  connections  so  our  students 
get  more  experiential  activities  outside  of  school." 

Members  of  rural  school  SACs  especially  valued  community 
representatives  as  resources  in  discussions  of  community  assistance 
and  responsibilities.    They  looked  for  their  input  concerning  health 
and  child  care  services,  literacy  and  substance  abuse  prevention 
programs,  and  knowledge  about  opportunities  for  employment  or 
vocational  training.    At  Dewey  Country,  for  instance,  SAC  members 
relied  on  community  representatives  to  provide  information  on  local 


parenting  and  mental  health  programs  and  to  suggest  how  better  to 

inform  residents  of  their  availability. 

Summary 

In  summary,  although  SAC  members  shared  multiple  roles,  they 
also  demonstrated  behaviors  and  perspectives  unique  to  their 
representative  role  groups.    Parents  emphasized  the  need  to 
individualize  student  learning  experiences.    Community  members 
attempted  to  strengthen  school-community  relationships,  provide 
resources,  and  link  schooling  with  future  employment.  Teachers 
prided  themselves  in  knowledge  of  curriculum,  instruction,  child 
development,  and  discipline  and  felt  strongly  about  protecting 
teacher  resources.    Principals,  with  the  exception  of  one,  offered 
direction,  information,  and  commitment;  articulated  a  central  mission; 
and  structured  the  task  of  writing  the  school  improvement  plan. 
SAC  chairpersons  generally  acted  as  meeting  facilitators  and 
managers.    In  addition,  informants  also  critiqued  role  groups  of 
which  they  were  not  members.   Teachers  sometimes  were  seen  as 
limiting  discussion  by  maintaining  a  school-based  perspective. 
Parents  were  valued  unless  they  strayed  into  the  teacher  arena  of 
instruction  and  curriculum.    Principals  were  expected  to  be  effective 
leaders  but  were  criticized  when  others  perceived  them  as 
authoritarian.    Finally,  community  members  were  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  neighborhood  or  business  point  of  view,  especially  with 
regard  to  linking  school  with  future  employability.    They  were 
criticized,  however,  if  they  only  provided  academic  resources. 
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Vision 

The  following  section  is  a  description  of  school  vision 
statements  and  members'  personal  missions  or  goals  as  they  related 
to  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations.    Although  not  all  members 
had  considered  what  contributions  they  wanted  to  make  to  their 
schools  through  SACs,  informants  were  able  to  discuss  the  value  of 
their  schools'  vision  statements  and  what  they  personally  hoped 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  school  improvement  process  or  plan 
were  successful. 
School  Vision  Statements 

Given  the  comprehensive  nature  of  all  four  schools'  vision 
statements,  few  of  those  interviewed  disputed  their  merit.    As  one 
parent  said,  "Who  wouldn't  want  all  of  this  to  come  to  be?"  Each 
informant  was  asked  to  convey  the  meaning  behind  the  vision 
statement  rather  than  to  recite  the  words.    Some  were  unsure  they 
could  be  accurate.    Convinced  by  the  researcher  that  their 
impressions  were  more  important  than  exact  phrasing,  most  gave 
accurate  summaries,  although  some  remained  uncertain  their 
rendition  paralleled  the  written  statement.   The  four  vision 
statements  were  remarkably  alike.    They  all  referred  to  providing 
appropriate  educational  opportunities  within  a  nurturing,  challenging 
environment  to  reach  every  child's  potential.    All  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  Dewey  Country,  had  written  and  approved  vision 
statements  prior  to  the  first  SAC  meeting.    Dewey  Country  parents 
and  faculty  at  large  discussed  components  they  considered  essential 
to  a  vision  statement  for  their  school,  and  then,  unlike  the  other 
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schools,  Dewey's  SAC  members  composed  the  statement  only  weeks 
before  their  school  improvement  plan  was  completed.    Although  Deer 
Run  members  paraphrased  their  school  vision  statement  in 
interviews,  Helen  said  the  statement  was  not  quotable  because  it 
was  being  rewritten.    She  also  mentioned  that  the  process  had  been 
delayed  because  she  had  been  "so  busy  I  kept  forgetting  to  take  it 
to  the  faculty  for  discussion." 

Some  members  objected  to  specific  wording  in  their  vision 
statement  or  challenged  meanings  of  particular  phrases.  Others 
questioned  their  statement's  utility.    Austin,  for  instance, 
characterized  Pinecrest's  vision  statement  as  "pie  in  the  sky."  Judy, 
also  at  Pinecrest,  related  how  she  argued  against  wording  that 
created  the  expectation  that  every  child's  potential  would  be 
reached.    Allie  said  Orion  Country's  vision  statement  implied  faculty 
were  to  be  serving  all  children.    She  said  teachers  had  not 
investigated  thoroughly  the  implications  of  their  "responsibility  for  all 
kids,  not  just  some." 

Only  three  members  related  school  vision  statements  to  the 
development  of  the  school  improvement  plan.    Mindy  at  Deer  Run 
told  her  council  that  she  thought  members  should  be  checking  their 
objectives  against  the  school  vision.    No  reference  to  such  practice 
was  made  again.    When  interviewed,  Mindy  confided  that  "[A  vision 
statement]  is  hard  for  teachers  to  make  part  of  their  being  if  it's  not 
already  there.    Then  they  just  fiddle  with  words."  Catherine 
distributed  Pinecrest's  vision  statement  to  all  members  at  an  initial 
meeting  to  inform  them  about  its  development  by  teachers  the 


previous  summer  and  to  urge  them  to  recommend  objectives  that 
were  in  harmony  with  the  school  vision.    At  a  later  meeting,  Austin 
referred  to  the  vision  statement  to  support  his  point  that  the  first 
draft  of  the  school  improvement  plan  was  appropriate  for  Pinecrest. 
Process  Visions 

Members'  personal  visions,  like  school  vision  statements, 
included  descriptions  of  schools  where  children  were  provided 
opportunities  for  academic  challenge  and  self  growth  that  resulted  in 
strong  self-esteem  and  essential  basic  skills.    Two  themes,  process 
and  product,  emerged  as  informants  described  their  own  visions  of 
school  improvement.    Representatives  in  all  schools  and  across  all 
role  groups  believed  that  establishing  the  process  of  broadly-based 
participatory  decision-making  was  critical  to  school  improvement. 

Although  members  with  process  visions  were  not  opposed  to 
working  toward  specific  short-term  objectives,  they  considered  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  SAC  to  be  the  major 
accomplishment.    Three  principals  discussed  their  hopes  of  improving 
problem-solving  and  decision-making  by  including  a  broader  base  of 
participation.    Mary  saw  prospects  for  increasing  understanding 
among  the  diverse  cultures  in  Orion  Country's  community.  Catherine 
hoped  that  members  of  all  constituencies  would  make 
recommendations  based  on  what  was  good  for  all  Pinecrest's 
students  and  not  just  those  of  a  particular  grade  level  or 
neighborhood.    Frank  had  invited  Dewey  Country's  SAC  members  to 
participate  in  decisions  beyond  the  school  improvement  plan  and 
wanted  to  assist  them  in  becoming  a  self-directing  advisory  board. 
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Although  Helen  did  not  comment  on  what  goals  she  wanted  to  see 

realized  at  Deer  Run,  she  did  say  that  completing  the  tasks  were 

made  "easier  when  you  have  good  people." 

Very  few  members  discussed  process  visions  that  involved 

investigating  meanings  behind  school  practices.    Among  the  five 

who  did  were  all  the  principals,  with  the  exception  of  Helen. 

Catherine  hoped  that  as  principal  she  could  help  her  Pinecrest  SAC 

"take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what's  important,,  what  we  do  here  and 

why  we  do  it."    Dennis  had  similar  aspirations  as  principal  when  he 

said  he  wanted  the  SAC  to  "take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 

Dewey  Country."    John,  of  Deer  Run,  wanted  to  convene  a  public 

forum  where  individuals  from  school  and  community  constituencies, 

beyond  the  SAC,  would  have  dialogue  about  the  whole  process  of 

school.    He  believed  that  schools  were  assuming  responsibilities,  like 

teaching  values,  that  should  be  addressed  only  at  home.  He 

consequently  wanted  the  Deer  Run  community  at  large  to  reach 

consensus  on  instructional  priorities.    Interestingly,  it  was  Mindy, 

the  Deer  Run  chairperson,  who  had  assumed  duties  typically  adopted 

by  principals,  who  was  the  fifth  and  last  informant  to  describe  a 

vision  about  process.    She  thought  that  to  effect  significant 

changes,  SAC  members  and  other  teachers  needed  to  reflect  on 

teacher  practice.    Recalling  when  members  wanted  to  implement  an 

undefined  discipline  program,  she  said: 

Like  with  the  discipline  thing.   They  want  someone  to  tell 
them  what  to  do.    But  what  does  it  mean  to  say  it  works? 
Part  of  what  the  teachers  have  to  do  is  figure  out  what  it 
means.    All  teachers  would  say  they'd  like  for  students  to  love 
learning,  to  be  eager,  motivated  to  life-long  learning.  The 
problem  is  how  teachers  think  you'd  accomplish  that. 
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Product  Visions 

All  members  shared  visions  of  schools  that  included  short- 
term,  measurable  outcomes.    Most  understood  school  improvement 
objectives  to  be  small,  reasonable  steps  toward  attaining  the  most 
tangible  pieces  of  their  visions.    Some  members  reduced  their  school 
visions  to  the  objectives  defined  in  their  school  improvement  plans. 
When  generating  product  visions,  members  frequently  focused  on 
resources  or  behavioral  interventions  that  would  result  in  immediate, 
sometimes  dramatic,  differences  within  schools.    Product  visions 
were  less  about  ideal  schools  and  more  about  making  specific 
improvements  in  particular  schools.    Orion  Country  and  Pinecrest 
representatives,  for  example,  wanted  lower  teacher/pupil  ratios.  The 
majority  of  members  across  SACs  wanted  to  see  increases  in  the 
variety  of  instructional  approaches  used  by  teachers.    Judy  and 
Austin  at  Pinecrest  wanted  students  to  become  more  self-directing. 
Others,  like  Gary  at  Orion  Country,  wanted  students  to  demonstrate 
greater  respect  for  people,  especially  teachers.  Yvonne, 
unconcerned  about  group  process  as  long  as  she  was  included, 
wanted  racially  discriminatory  practices  to  end  immediately. 
Summary 

In  summary,  most  informants  were  able  to  discuss  their  school 
vision  statements,  but  few  related  them  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
school  improvement  plan.    Process  and  products  themes  emerged  as 
members  described  their  own  visions  for  schools.    Only  five 
members,  including  three  principals,  shared  process  visions  that 
went  beyond  participatory  decision-making.    These  ranged  from 
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improving  problem-solving  through  a  broader  base  of  participation  to 
increasing  understanding  of  diverse  cultures  to  examining  meanings 
behind  classroom  practice.    All  informants  described  product  visions 
that  entailed  short-term,  measurable  outcomes,  often  requiring 
additional  resources  or  behavioral  interventions,  as  best  exemplified 
by  their  own  school  improvement  plans. 

Addressing  the  Needs  of  Students  with  Disabilities 
To  determine  if  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  were 
considered  by  SAC  members  during  the  process  of  developing  school 
improvement  plan  objectives,  the  researcher  regularly  observed  SAC 
meetings  and  interviewed  informants.    Included  in  the  interview 
guide  were  questions  that  addressed  how  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
student  population  at  large,  would  be  affected  by  specific  strategies 
designed  to  meet  recommended  objectives.     All  SAC  members  were 
asked  questions  related  to  student  similarities  and  differences, 
special  student  programs,  and  definitions  of  student  success. 
Members  of  SACs  who  routinely  discussed  students  with  special 
needs  in  meetings  were  asked  why  these  students  were  a  concern. 
In  schools  where  members  did  not  discuss  these  students  and  their 
relationship  to  the  school  improvement  plan,  attempts  were  made  to 
uncover  explanations  for  the  omission.    A  copy  of  the  complete 
interview  guide  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B.    Informants  from  SACs 
where  it  was  uncommon  for  members  to  engage  in  dialogue  related 
to  students  with  disabilities  were  interviewed  last  in  the  data 
collection  sequence  to  ensure  that  research  questions  would  not 
influence  inadvertently  the  nature  of  future  discussions  or 
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recommendations  regarding  the  developing  school  improvement  plan. 
SAC  members  at  Dewey  Country  and  Pinecrest  routinely  addressed 
the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  through  discussions  and 
recommendations  in  meetings.    Members  at  Orion  Country  and  Deer 
Run  did  not. 
Dewey  Country  School 

The  SAC  members  of  Dewey  Country  School,  located  in  a  rural 
area  of  the  school  district,  initiated  discussions  and  proposed 
recommendations  concerning  students  with  disabilities  in  all  meetings 
observed  and  in  all  interviews.    Members  from  every  role  group 
offered  information  and  opinions  on  topics  ranging  from 
individualized  instruction  to  service  delivery  setting  to  disability 
identification. 

In  the  first  meeting  observed,  teachers  related  the  importance 
of  having  high  student  expectations  to  their  needing  to  "make 
adjustments  for  students  whose  disability  affects  their  rate  of 
production"  so  that  contexts  would  be  created  in  which  all  students 
could  do  their  best.    After  several  minutes  of  discussion,  Dennis,  the 
principal,  suggested  that  the  issue  of  ensuring  individualized 
assignments  in  general  education  classrooms  be  referred  to  the 
teacher  subcommittee  addressing  the  student  performance  objective. 
Later,  in  subcommittee  meetings,  members  and  other  interested 
teachers  and  parents  resumed  discussions  about  how  to  provide 
students  with  disabilities  appropriate  learning  opportunities.    Carla,  a 
non-member  teacher,  described  a  student  who  required  her  to  use 
different  methods  to  evaluate  his  progress.    She  said: 
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JR  is  my  example.  When  I  ask  him  what  are  the  four  parts  of 
a  plant,  he  tells  me  right  off,  but  he  can't  do  that  on  my  test. 
It  took  me  too  long  to  realize  that.  I  have  to  figure  out  how  a 
student  can  show  me  what  he  knows. 

After  consulting  with  Lucy,  the  special  education  teacher, 

participants  recommended  strategies  that  included  further  staff 

development  for  general  education  faculty  in  individualizing 

assignments  and  designing  alternative  assessment  techniques. 

At  another  meeting,  members  discussed  how  to  integrate 
writing  and  critical  thinking  skills  into  all  curriculum  areas.    Jessie,  a 
non-member  teacher,  asked  about  developing  strategies  to  ensure  all 
Dewey  Country  students  would  benefit.    She  said,  "If  we  do  a 
variety  of  things,  things  will  click  with  different  kids,  and  they'll 
have  more  opportunities  to  think  critically."    Lucy  reminded  the 
group,  "We  need  to  look  at  different  methods  for  ESE  and  children 
falling  through  the  cracks."    Karen  added,  "There  are  lots  of  kids 
who  need  things  done  differently.    Each  day  it  may  vary  who  needs 
what.    The  kids  in  ESE  aren't  so  different  [from  the  others]." 

In  yet  another  SAC  meeting,  the  principal  provided  the  council 
with  community  and  student  demographics.    In  response  to  a  chart 
illustrating  student  enrollment  in  special  programs,  members 
discussed  possible  explanations  for  higher-than-district  percentages 
of  students  with  disabilities  at  Dewey  Country.    Karen  said, 
"Teachers  have  talked  and  we  think  our  higher  percentage  of  mild 
students  is  because  we  know  the  students  so  well.    We're  so  small 
no  one  gets  missed  [in  the  identification  process],  and  that's  good." 
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All  informants  continued  to  discuss  their  views  about 
educating  students  with  disabilities  in  interviews.    Several  resumed 
discussions  begun  in  meetings  on  student  identification  and  special 
education  placement.    Donna  shared  the  benefits  of  a  rural  school 
when  she  said: 

We're  so  small  that  we  know  everybody  and  we  know  their 
needs.    My  first  grader  is  on  ritalin.    Before  we  began  the 
medication,  four  different  people  told  me  about  my  son's 
behavior  one  day,  including  one  little  girl!    Here,  we're  like 
family.    People  really  know  each  other. 

The  principal  offered,  "We  all  know  everyone  so  well  that  we're 

very  good  at  identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses.    There's  no 

chance  of  getting  lost  here!" 

When  asked  why  members  frequently  discussed  needs  of 

students  with  disabilities  prior  to  making  school-wide 

recommendations,  informants  like  Karen,  a  Dewey  Country  veteran 

of  10  years,  indicated: 

I  think  it's  because  we  have  done  without  for  so  long  that 
we've  had  to  meet  the  needs  without  assistance  from  someone 
from  the  district  telling  us  we  had  to.    We've  always  been 
very  heterogeneous.    So  now,  it's  still  a  part  of  us.  It's 
always  been  the  way  we've  done  business  here. 

The  principal  said,  "We're  always  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  reach 

kids  who  don't  learn  in  the  old  fashioned  way.    We  may  not  need 

an  objective  [in  the  school  improvement  plan  that  specifically 

addresses  this].    It's  what  happens  here."    He  further  shared  that 

teachers  attempted  "to  figure  out  how  to  reach  kids"  through  their 

willing  involvement  in  district-supported  inservicing  on  effective 

strategies  and  in  university  projects  involving  students  with 

disabilities. 
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Lucy  thought  it  helpful  that  "a  parent  who  has  a  kid  in  the 
ESE  program  is  on  the  SAC."    When  asked  if  the  SAC  would  have 
reached  different  conclusions  if  this  parent  had  not  participated,  she 
replied,  "No.    It  would've  happened  anyway.    The  teachers  take 
good  care  of  children  here,  even  those  who  fall  through  the  cracks, 
kids  who  aren't  identified  for  special  ed[ucation]." 

Informant  responses  to  questions  about  student  success  also 

provided  insights  into  why  Dewey  Country's  SAC  and  school 

community  attempted  to  incorporate  the  best  interests  of  students 

with  disabilities  into  school-wide  discussions  and  recommendations. 

The  principal  reflected: 

There's  more  than  one  avenue  [for  a  student  to  be  successful]. 
One  way  is  to  be  self-motivated  and  a  self-directed  achiever. 
Another  is  that  the  raw  material  makes  the  right  connections 
with  the  teachers  and  the  approaches.    Another  is  getting  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  team  to  work  with  the  child.    We  have 
a  good  spread  of  all  of  these.    Some  are  successful  in  spite  of 
us,  some  because  of  us,  and  some  because  we're  all  working 
together. 

Karen  believed  that  if  students  did  their  best,  whatever  their 

abilities,  they  would  succeed.    She  explained: 

They  have  to  do  their  best  in  everything:    social,  academic, 
emotional,  athletics.   That  will  make  them  succeed,  whatever 
their  limitations.    If  they  can't  learn  as  much  [as  others],  then 
we  acknowledge  that  and  look  for  them  to  excel  in  other 
areas.    But  they  must  do  the  best  they  can  in  all  areas. 

Pinecrest  Elementary  School 

Like  Dewey  Country,  members  of  Pinecrest's  SAC  routinely 

initiated  discussions  and  proposed  recommendations  concerning 

students  with  special  needs.    In  most,  but  not  all,  meetings  and 

interviews,  members  representing  every  role  group  offered 
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information  and  suggestions  regarding  the  relationship  between 

students'  unique  learning  needs  and  instruction.    Unlike  Dewey 

Country,  however,  discussions  in  meetings  were  almost  exclusively 

within  the  context  of  what  all  students  required  to  succeed. 

Although  numerous  references  were  made  to  children  in  gifted 

programs,  few  were  made  to  children  with  disabilities. 

One  theme  throughout  many  discussions  in  SAC  meetings  at 

Pinecrest  was  the  importance  of  individualizing  instruction  and 

materials  and  expanding  methods  of  outcome  evaluation  for 

students.    Dawn,  mother  of  a  second  grader  described  as  bored  with 

school,  consistently  raised  the  issue  of  having  individual  education 

plans  (IEP)  for  all  students.    She  insisted: 

We  need  to  move  toward  lEPs  for  every  child.    It  needs  to  be 
tailored.    Every  child  is  an  individual  and  motivated  in  different 
ways.    If  there's  a  problem  in  one  area,  why?    What  is  it? 
We  have  to  individualize  to  meet  all  the  kids'  needs  who  show 
up  on  our  doorstep. 

A  district  representative,  attending  one  meeting  to  review  key 

correlates  of  effective  schools,  supported  Dawn's  platform  when  she 

stated,  "Research  shows  a  need  for  an  lEP-type  process  for  every 

child."    Dawn  pursued  the  topic  but  acknowledged  it  was  "difficult 

to  have  25-30  [students]  and  work  with  children  on  much  different 

levels."    Judy  noted  that  providing  consistent  instruction  meant 

confronting  difficulties  caused  by  the  schedules  of  students  receiving 

special  services  outside  general  education.    Through  Catherine's 

leadership,  all  pull-out  programs,  with  the  exception  of  speech 

services,  occurred  at  the  same  time  for  each  grade  level.  Judy 

explained  that  all  students  in  special  education  and  Chapter  1 
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programs  received  services  during  the  same  period  each  day,  leaving 
nine  students  in  her  general  education  classroom  to  work  on  tasks 
designed  especially  for  them. 

In  addition,  Marlene,  parent  of  a  child  receiving  speech  and 
language  services  through  Chapter  1,  talked  about  the  necessity  of 
individualizing  materials.    After  praising  her  son's  teacher  for  using 
large  print  books  to  help  establish  his  confidence  in  reading,  Marlene 
concluded,  "We  have  to  remember  that  each  and  every  child  is  the 
reason  we're  doing  this.    No  one  learns  the  same.    Teachers  see  the 
benefits  of  students  taught  at  their  own  ability  levels."    A  non- 
member  teacher,  chairperson  of  a  goal  subcommittee,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  "evaluation  of  students  based  on  products,  not 
just  skills.    All  children  need  the  ability  to  make  sense  of  things, 
make  sense  through  writing  and  projects." 

Another  discussion  theme  was  identification  of  students  at  risk 
for  school  failure.    Several  members  questioned  whether  all  students 
who  required  additional  services  to  succeed  were  receiving  them. 
For  example,  after  the  principal  presented  demographics  on  free  and 
reduced  lunch  eligibility,  Dawn  asked,  "Do  all  the  kids  who  need  free 
or  reduced  lunch  get  it?"    Brenda  also  inquired,  "How  do  we  know 
all  the  parents  know  how  to  fill  out  the  forms?"    In  a  later 
discussion  on  career  development,  Dawn  interjected,  "What  about 
kids  who  don't  have  certain  dreams  or  who  can't  afford  to  go  to 
college?"    Bob,  a  teacher,  wanted  to  know,  "Who  are  our  at-risk 
kids?    Are  they  all  in  Chapter  1?    I  don't  know.    I'm  asking."  Alan, 
parent  and  university  researcher,  informed  the  group  that  "50%  of 
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high  school  graduates  have  no  where  to  go."    Members  responded 
to  inquiries  and  concerns  with  examples  of  current  programming  and 
recommendations  for  future  strategies.    For  example,  employees  of 
one  of  Pinecrest's  business  partners  invited  students  considered  at 
risk  for  school  failure  to  become  "buddies"  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
In  addition,  many  teachers  were  helping  students  to  set  personal  and 
school-related  goals  and  to  identify  steps  necessary  to  reach 
intermediate  objectives.    The  Principal's  Award,  an  honor  given  to 
students  who  followed  rules,  had  good  attendance,  and  "did  the 
best  they  could  do,"  recognized  personal,  rather  than  ranked, 
excellence.    All  students  meeting  these  criteria  were  eligible  to  be 
candidates,  even  those  with  lower  abilities. 

Further,  members  agreed  to  include  strategies  they  believed 
would  confront  factors  that  contributed  to  school  failure.    One  such 
strategy  was  a  neighborhood  team  approach  that  would  increase 
communication  between  school  and  home.    Another  recommendation 
involved  a  small  group  phase-in  program  for  kindergartners  to  help 
them  adjust  to  school  and  to  provide  them  with  immediate  health 
care  screenings.    Still  another  recommendation  was  the  integration 
of  writing  and  thinking  skills  into  all  curriculum  areas  through  the 
development  of  interdisciplinary  thematic  units.    Such  units, 
according  to  a  non-member  subcommittee  representative,  would 
provide  "a  framework  that  students,  at  whatever  achievement  or 
ability  level,  could  use  to  apply  what  they  know." 

In  interviews,  all  informants  were  asked  why  members  thought 
it  important  to  discuss  the  learning  needs  of  students  who  learned  in 
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non-traditional  ways.    In  response,  unlike  Dewey  Country  members, 

Pinecrest  informants  did  not  discuss  why  the  group  as  a  whole 

demonstrated  sensitivity  to  students  with  special  needs  but  rather 

tended  to  share  what  precipitated  their  own  personal  awareness. 

Alan  and  Dawn  both  credited  their  professional  positions  for 

influencing  their  attitudes.    Alan  said  his  research  was  responsible 

for  his  learning  about  students  not  successful  in  high  school  or  not 

prepared  for  postsecondary  alternatives.    Dawn  explained  that  her 

role  as  computer  educational  consultant  brought  occasions  to 

critique  classroom  practice.    Judy  said  being  a  mother  of  two  gifted 

children  drew  her  attention  to  students  who  did  not  have  the 

opportunities  provided  in  enrichment  classes.    Recalling  her  own 

experiences  as  a  single,  working  parent,  Beth  remembered 

unreasonable  pressures  exerted  by  her  child's  school.    She  believed 

that  sensitivity  to  children's  needs  required  extending  that  sensitivity 

to  their  parents.    Bob  disclosed  that  he: 

worried  about  meeting  everyone's  needs.    I  think  the  attitude 
has  been  influenced  by  our  administration.    It's  a  feeling  the 
teachers  have  and  they  share  it.    There's  good  communication 
among  everybody.    I  am,  however,  interested  in  how  well  we 
really  do  that  [meet  different  student  needs]  and  how  much  is 
lip  service. 

Some  informants  were  also  asked  if  special  curriculum  areas, 

like  music  and  physical  education,  would  be  involved  in  the 

multidisciplinary  thematic  units  that  were  outlined  in  the  school 

improvement  plan.    After  the  school  improvement  plan  was 

submitted,  the  question  was  posed  to  Catherine.    She  responded: 

Definitely.    And  art  and  Chapter  1  and  ESE.    I'm  looking  for  a 
basis  for  trying  to  include  more  of  everything  into  common 
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goals  for  the  school.    We  can  be  very  separate  here.    I  want 
to  change  that.    I  hope  the  interdisciplinary  thematic  units  will 
help  make  us  more  of  a  whole  school. 

Orion  Country  School 

Unlike  those  at  Dewey  Country  and  Pinecrest,  Orion  Country 

School  SAC  members  typically  did  not  engage  in  discussions  or 

generate  recommendations  concerning  students  with  special  needs 

during  meetings.    Occasional  issues  were  raised  about  students 

perceived  at  risk  for  school  failure,  but  students  with  disabilities 

were  never  mentioned.    Although  three  individuals  expressed  interest 

in  interviews  about  individualizing  instruction,  members  were  most 

concerned,  both  publicly  and  privately,  not  with  learning  or  ability 

differences  but  with  differences  of  race  or  social-economic  status. 

Some  suspected  that  school-based  individuals  reacted  to  these 

differences  by  discriminating  against  economically  disadvantaged, 

black  children  in  Orion  Country. 

In  every  observed  SAC  meeting,  members  participated  in 

discussions  about  the  effects  of  discrimination  in  classrooms  and  in 

the  larger  community.    Yvonne,  the  group's  most  vocal  member, 

said: 

My  concern  is  that  the  overall  structure  of  the  school  is  not 
conducive  to  a  fair  learning  environment  for  all  students. 
There  are  prejudiced  teachers  here.    That  can  ruin  a  child's 
life.    I  pay  taxes  so  I  don't  expect  teachers  to  discriminate 
against  my  child,  like  with  an  inconsistent  discipline  plan. 
That  can't  continue  here.    Little  black  children  at  this  school, 
so  many  things  they've  had  to  suppress,  all  those  feelings  put 
down  to  survive  authority. 

Hannah,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  black  teacher,  said,  "I 

want  to  see  the  day  I  can  walk  in  and  people  will  see  the  content 


of  my  character  and  not  the  color  of  my  skin."    Anasa,  a  black 

parent  who  wore  traditional  African  dress,  said,  "I  dress  differently, 

so  sometimes  I'm  treated  differently."    Bonnie,  a  white  parent, 

describing  discrimination  children  experience  other  than  racial,  said: 

Even  my  own  child  has  been  discriminated  against.    About  not 
being  poor.    I  had  no  plumbing  until  I  went  to  college,  but  my 
child  is  ostracized  because  he's  not  poor.    And  once,  because 
my  son  liked  the  color  pink,  a  teacher  told  me  I  should  be 
careful  with  him  because  that  was  too  female.    Because  he 
liked  pink!    I  told  her  he  would  be  who  he  would  be! 

Such  discussions  prompted  members  to  make  recommendations  that 

neutralized  the  effects  of  poverty  and  discrimination,  especially  racial 

discrimination,  in  the  classroom.    Recommendations  included  to 

investigate  discipline  models  with  consistent,  school-wide 

consequences;  to  provide  inservicing  that  promoted  better 

understanding  of  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity;  to  offer  social  and 

health  services  on  campus;  and  to  recruit  racially  diverse  teachers 

and  volunteers.    Allie  privately  suggested  that  the  passionate  focus 

on  concerns  of  racial  discrimination  resulted  in  other  important 

issues  receiving  far  less,  if  any,  attention. 

Three  members  when  interviewed  did  engage  in  discussions 

about  designing  instruction  for  children  with  unique  needs.  Bonnie 

said,  "We  have  to  find  ways  in  school  so  kids  can  move  at  their 

own  rate,  so  they  can  feel  good  about  themselves.    Education  at 

Orion  Country  must  identify  everyone's  needs  whatever  their  level." 

When  asked  if  she  thought  the  school  improvement  plan  would 

include  strategies  to  address  her  issues,  she  said,  "I  hope  so."  It 

did  not.    Allie  was  the  member  who  spoke  most  about  children  with 


special  needs  and  the  only  informant  at  Orion  Country  who 
mentioned  students  with  disabilities.    Her  comments  about 
individualizing  instruction  and  re-designing  service  delivery  systems, 
however,  were  made  in  the  interview  and  not  in  public  meetings. 
Gary  was  not  a  SAC  member  but  chairperson  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  student  performance  objectives.    Interviewed  after  the 
school  improvement  plan  was  submitted,  he  was  asked  if  his 
recommendation  to  develop  interdisciplinary  thematic  units  would 
involve  music,  physical  education,  or  special  education  classes.  He 
replied,  "No,  but  they  could.    That's  a  good  idea,  but  teachers 
already  feel  overwhelmed." 
Deer  Run  Elementary  School 

SAC  members  at  Deer  Run  Elementary  made  the  fewest 
references  to  students  with  special  needs  or  children  with  disabilities 
of  the  four  schools  investigated.    In  the  10  meetings  observed,  only 
Leslie,  a  teacher,  told  her  colleagues,  on  one  occasion,  that  they 
needed  to  acknowledge  "the  whole  range  of  abilities  and  the 
importance  of  individualized  strategies."    No  discussion  followed. 
SAC  members  occasionally  did  engage  in  conversations  about 
students  unprepared  to  attend  school.    They  addressed  that  concern 
by  recommending  strategies  that  focused  on  informing  parents  with 
pre-kindergarten  age  children  about  teacher  expectations  and  on 
working  with  local  preschools  to  teach  school  readiness  skills.  At 
one  other  meeting,  members  discussed  the  importance  of  school 
counseling  for  students  experiencing  academic  or  social  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  divorce  or  death. 
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In  interviews,  attempts  were  made  to  engage  informants  in 
discussions  about  children  who  had  different  learning  needs  through 
questions  about  contrasting  student  populations,  criteria  for  student 
success,  and  recommended  curriculum  changes  that  included 
developing  interdisciplinary  thematic  units  and  integrating  writing 
skills  throughout  the  content  areas.    All  informants  agreed  that  Deer 
Run  had  two  student  populations,  the  majority  of  children  being 
economically  advantaged.    A  much  smaller  group  of  children  was 
severely  economically  disadvantaged  and  faced  daily  academic  and 
social  difficulties.    Mindy,  after  relating  recent  professional 
experiences  with  children  living  in  a  local  subsidized  housing  project, 
asked: 

What  about  the  lowest  scoring  kids  even  if  they're  not  in  the 
majority?    We  should  be  looking  and  creating  goals  to  directly 
target  them.    We've  never  talked  about  that.    But  it's  the  first 
year.    We'll  see  how  it  goes.   That  population  needs  more 
attention  from  the  SAC.    We  need  to  make  the  plan  bigger. 

Although  everyone  was  able  to  describe  the  group  of  children 

performing  well  below  average,  no  informants,  other  than  Mindy  in 

interview,  recommended  investigating  these  students'  instructional 

needs.    When  Gail  was  asked  in  the  interview  if  she  would  change 

anything  about  Deer  Run,  she  said,  "We  need  to  do  more  for  kids 

who  aren't  successful."   When  asked  to  elaborate,  she  did  not. 

Informants  were  also  asked  what  events  had  to  occur  for  a 

student  to  be  successful  at  Deer  Run.    Members  agreed  that  all 

parents  hoped  their  children  would  be  successful.    Gail  said  that  all 

parents,  even  those  not  involved  with  the  school  on  a  routine  basis, 

wanted  their  children  to  succeed,  and  that  meant  "not  to  be  in  the 
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slow  progress  group."    Most  respondents  thought  student  success 

was  a  combination  of  self-determination,  parent  support,  and  a 

nurturing  school  environment.    Helen  said  students  must: 

take  advantage  of  opportunities.    Let  it  happen.    Don't  let 
other  things  get  in  the  way.    There  are  three  children  who 
never  get  to  bed  before  midnight.    When  they  get  in  trouble 
and  they  get  sent  to  the  office,  they  immediately  fall  asleep. 
Those  are  outside  forces  that  get  in  the  way. 

Leslie  commented: 

For  anyone  to  be  successful,  they  have  to  want  to  be.  They 
don't  always  come  in  to  us  like  that,  but  a  lot  can  happen 
here  to  change  that.    A  child  needs  positive  strokes,  needs  to 
be  convinced  success  is  possible. 

Mindy  expressed  a  somewhat  different  point  view  when  she  spoke 

of  students  having  to  conform  to  the  school's  limited  definition  of 

what  it  means  to  be  successful.    She  described  Deer  Run's  criteria 

by  saying: 

My  sense  is  that  the  traditional  kinds  of  expectations  still  hold: 
Good  reader,  well-behaved,  hard-working,  on-task.    All  that's 
still  important  here.    There's  a  school  in  a  district  near  here 
that's  using  Gardner's  multiple  intelligences.    It's  wonderful. 
It's  nothing  like  that  here. 

After  the  school  improvement  plan  had  been  submitted, 
informants  were  asked  if  students  in  physical  education,  music,  and 
special  education  classes  would  participate  in  the  recommended 
multidisciplinary  thematic  units  and  writing  projects.    The  question 
was  posed  to  learn  if  student  performance  objectives  pertained  to  all 
Deer  Run  children.    The  answer  was  generally  no.    Mindy  responded 
that  she  thought  only  general  education  academic  classes  would  be 
adopting  such  curricula.    Leslie,  although  she  did  not  mention 
students  in  special  education  programs,  said: 
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The  willingness  is  there.    In  fourth  grade  we  did  a  travel  unit 
and  music,  art,  and  PE  were  all  involved.    In  PE,  they  learned 
sumo  wrestling!    There  are  many  ways  to  do  this  with  other 
subject  areas.    Chapter  1  was  also  involved.    [That  teacher] 
always  wants  to  know  what  we're  doing. 

Helen  initially  replied  that  she  hoped  all  classes  would  be  involved. 

She  disclosed  that  third  grade  currently  was  "doing  a  unit  that 

included  PE  and  music.    And  we  have  a  grant  this  year  to  bridge 

EMH  students  with  others."    Later  in  the  interview,  however,  she 

said: 

You  asked  about  the  EMH  kids  being  involved  in  the  thematic 
units.    That's  a  good  idea.    We  never  discussed  them  in  terms 
of  the  plan,  did  we?    Maybe  we  can  get  that  into  the 
objectives  next  year.    We  have  to  keep  thinking  about  things. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  individual  members  and  members 
in  role  groups  shared  many  commonalities  and  yet  produced  school 
improvement  plans  with  varying  implications  for  students  with 
disabilities.    Professional,  as  well  as  personal,  backgrounds  and 
experiences  influenced  members'  opinions,  beliefs,  and  behaviors. 
Members  with  comprehension-oriented  skills  were  likely  to  examine 
the  implications  of  recommendations  with  regard  to  student  benefit, 
whereas  those  with  relationship-oriented  or  assignment-oriented 
behaviors  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the  process.  Members 
also  demonstrated  perspectives  unique  to  their  role  groups.  In 
general,  parents  emphasized  individualizing  learning  opportunities; 
community  members  focused  on  school-community  relationships  and 
skills  necessary  for  future  employment;  teachers  stressed  their 
knowledge  of  teaching  and  classrooms;  and  principals,  with  the 
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exception  of  one,  provided  direction,  information,  commitment,  and 
mission.    All  members  held  short-term,  measurable  product  visions 
that  could  be  met  with  additional  resources  or  behavioral 
interventions.    Those  few  who  shared  process  visions  looked  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  longer-term  goals  that  would  improve  decision- 
making or  examine  meanings  or  implications  of  teaching  practices. 
Two  of  the  four  SACs  presented  plans  that  reflected  the  needs  of 
students  with  learning  exceptionalities.    The  most  viable  plans  were 
developed  by  councils  who  benefitted  from  effective  principals,  from 
strong  school-community  linkages  and  from  members  who  advocated 
for  students  with  special  needs.    A  discussion  of  these  findings  and 
their  implications  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  chapter  contains  an  overview  of  the  study,  application  of 

findings  to  research  questions,  relationship  of  findings  to  the 

literature,  implications  of  findings  for  research,  implications  of 

findings  for  practitioners,  and  recommendations.  School-based 

management  and  decision-making  are  discussed  as  they  relate  to 

this  study. 

Overview  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  factors  that 
influence  the  decisions  or  recommendations  made  by  local  school 
advisory  councils  (SAC)  and  their  potential  impact  on  students  with 
disabilities.    Various  local  interpretations  of  school-based 
management,  with  differing  elements  of  decentralization  of  authority 
and  shared  decision-making,  currently  are  being  translated  into 
practice  (David,  1989;  White,  1989).    Studies  of  relationships 
between  modifications  in  school  governance  and  general  education 
students'  learning  outcomes  have  been  few  (David,  1990). 
Although  some  researchers  have  addressed  students  considered  at 
risk  for  school  failure  (Murphy,  1989;  Odden,  1987;  Scheurich  & 
Imber,  1991),  no  research  to  date  has  examined  the  relationship  of 
school-based  management  to  students  with  disabilities. 
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In  this  study  of  factors  that  influence  SAC  decisions  or 
recommendations  and  their  potential  impact  on  students  with 
disabilities,  an  embedded,  single-case  design  was  used.  The 
overarching  unit  of  analysis  was  the  SAC  phenomenon.  Four 
elementary  schools,  two  rural  and  two  urban,  were  selected, 
through  expert  nomination,  as  subunits  to  examine  possible 
similarities  and  differences  within  distinct  settings.  Thirty-seven 
observations  of  meetings  and  27  interviews  of  members 
representing  all  role  groups  were  conducted.    Each  of  the  schools 
was  studied  individually.    In  addition,  members  of  like-role  groups 
were  compared  to  members  of  other  role  groups  across  schools. 
This  purposive  sampling  technique  allowed  for  in-depth  investigation 
of  decision-making  by  SAC  members,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  group. 

Observations  and  interviews  were  conducted  during  a  six 
month  period  in  the  1992-1993  school  year.    Observation  data 
were  hand-recorded  as  field  notes.    A  semi-structured  interview 
guide,  provided  in  Appendix  B,  directed  formal  interviews.  All 
formal  interviews  were  audio-taped,  as  well  as  recorded  by  hand, 
and  transcribed.    Informal,  spontaneous  conversations  were  entered 
into  a  research  log,  along  with  researcher  comments.    All  data  were 
entered  into  Info  Select  (Micro  Logic  Corporation,  1990),  a 
computer  software  program  designed  to  thematically  order 
information  and  facilitate  retrieval  and  ongoing  analysis.    A  list  of 
final  codes  are  available  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  following  broad  questions  guided  data  collection: 

1 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  decisions  or 
recommendations  and  members'  backgrounds  and  experiences? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  role  groups  influence  discussion  and 
recommendations  of  SACs? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  school  vision  statements  and  members' 
personal  missions  affect  SAC  discussion  and  recommendations? 

4.  In  what  ways  have  SACs  addressed  the  needs  of  students 
with  disabilities? 

Application  of  Findings  to  Research  Questions 
Members'  Backgrounds,  Experiences,  Skills,  and  Perspectives 

Similarities.    In  this  study,  members  of  four  elementary  SACs 
within  a  single  school  district  were  observed  and  interviewed. 
Although  the  decisions  and  recommendations  and,  consequently, 
each  school  improvement  plan  differed  in  many  respects,  the 
majority  of  members  across  all  schools,  as  well  as  in  each  SAC 
unit,  shared  many  commonalities.    For  instance,  most  had  similar 
backgrounds,  experiences,  and  skills.    Many  had  strong  perspectives 
of  their  school  as  a  whole  although  some  were  more  inclined  to 
view  particular  areas  as  most  important.    Most  members  were  white 
females,  well-educated  and  professionally-trained,  who  belonged  to 
a  middle-to-high  socio-economic  group  within  their  community. 
Most,  with  the  exception  of  Deer  Run  members,  either  used,  or  had 
SAC  colleagues  who  used,  a  combination  of  skills  that  helped  them 
contribute  to  completing  tasks,  relating  to  other  members,  or  asking 
questions  about  purpose  or  effect  of  recommendations.    In  addition, 
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most  members  were  satisfied  with  the  instruction  and  curriculum 
offered  in  their  schools. 

Further,  all  SACs  originated  and  operated  under  very  similar 
conditions.    All  SAC  members,  for  example,  were  extended  the 
same  opportunities  for  local  and  district  education,  and  the  vast 
majority  completed  training  made  available  to  them.    Members  of 
each  SAC  received  the  same  district  and  state  directives  and  were 
aware  of  the  district's  strategic  plan  and  mission  statement.  In 
terms  of  membership  composition  and  selection,  all  SACs  had 
members  who  were  regularly  attending  representatives  of  teacher, 
parent,  and  community  constituencies.    Teachers  and  parents  were 
elected  by  their  peers;  community  representatives  were  selected  by 
the  principal.    All  members  subsequently  were  appointed  to  their 
SAC  by  the  school  board  for  a  term  of  one  year.    No  SAC  had  a 
special  education  teacher  serving  in  an  elected  capacity,  although 
Lucy  from  Dewey  Country  attended  regularly  in  an  ad  hoc  role,  and 
Gail  from  Deer  Run  was  to  represent  special  area  teachers, 
including  those  in  ESE.    All  teachers,  regardless  of  SAC 
membership,  participated  in  SAC  subcommittees  directed  to  develop 
and  propose  objectives  and  strategies  related  to  specific  state  goals. 
Finally,  all  drafts  of  school  improvement  plans  were  submitted  on 
time  to  the  district  office  and  were  returned,  approved,  within  two 
weeks. 

Differences.    The  composition  of  Deer  Run's  SAC  differed 
from  the  other  schools  investigated.    Although  two  original 
participants  were  black,  all  members  in  attendance  after  the  first  or 


second  meeting  were  white.    In  addition,  community  members  at 
Deer  Run  were  only  invited  to  two  or  three  meetings  because  other 
members  perceived  them  as  disinterested  or  too  busy  to  engage  in 
the  tedious  review  of  objectives  and  strategies. 

Other  differences  among  SACs  included  members'  perceptions 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.    For  instance,  members  of  Dewey 
Country's  SAC  consistently  examined  objectives  and  strategies  in 
terms  of  effects  on  the  entire  school.    Members,  especially 
teachers,  demonstrated  knowledge  about  the  relationship  among 
many  different  components  of  their  school.    They  were  able  to 
synthesize  information  about  various  programs,  students,  and 
resources  and  make  suggestions  based  on  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  Dewey  Country.    In  discussing  consequences  of 
objectives  for  specific  programs  or  grade  levels,  no  member  here 
advocated  the  adoption  of  recommendations  without  first 
investigating  potentially  adverse  effects  on  other  areas  of  the 
school. 

Pinecrest  teachers  conceptualized  their  school  differently  than 
teachers  at  Dewey  Country.    According  to  the  principal,  teachers 
first  thought  of  the  school  in  terms  of  their  assigned  grade  level 
roles  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  They 
historically  supported  policies  and  procedures  that  most  benefited 
their  particular  student  or  teacher  group  without  first  examining 
effects  on  the  school  at  large.    The  principal,  however,  was 
creating  situations  that  required  the  faculty  to  think  about  what 
was  best  for  Pinecrest  as  a  total  school.    She  noted  the  difficulties 
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teachers  had  in  reaching  consensus  on  the  school  mission  statement 
but  was  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  their  efforts.  Teacher 
members  also  commented  on  their  need  to  become  more  informed 
about  other  grade  levels  and  programs  and  reminded  each  other  to 
"think  whole  school."    Further,  parents  and  teachers  offered 
examples  of  teachers  spontaneously  assisting  other  teachers  outside 
their  own  assigned  areas  of  responsibility.    The  teachers' 
heightened  awareness,  coupled  with  the  principal's  and  parents' 
tendency  to  frame  questions  and  suggestions  in  terms  of  the  school 
at  large,  created  an  emerging  SAC  perspective  that  was  broader 
than  the  insular  perspectives  of  isolated  individuals  or  teacher 
subgroups. 

Orion  Country  members  convened  to  face  a  SAC  and  school 
that  many  perceived  as  racially  divided.    Some  members  spoke  of 
Orion  Country  as  if  it  were  two  schools  on  the  same  campus.  Both 
blacks  and  whites,  some  publicly,  others  in  private,  charged  that 
educational  benefit  at  their  school  was  related  at  times  to  race  or 
economic  status.    Other  members  acknowledged  racial  tension  but 
believed  that  those  claiming  racial  discrimination  were  mistaken. 
Although  the  first  months  of  SAC  meetings  were  filled  with 
incidents  of  angry  confrontation,  the  members  of  Orion  Country 
created  a  forum  for  open  discussion  in  which  each  member's 
opinions  and  suggestions  were  heard  and  frequently  challenged. 
Objectives  and  strategies  were  discussed  in  terms  of  their  effect  on 
children  of  all  races  and  backgrounds,  across  all  grade  levels. 
Although  some  members  contended  that  issues  regarding  racial 


discrimination  remained  unresolved  after  the  school  improvement 
plan  was  finished,  all  interviewed  members  believed  that  school- 
based  management,  as  interpreted  by  their  SAC,  created  the  arena 
for  discussion  that  could  lead  to  seeing  Orion  Country  as  one 
school  for  all  its  students. 

Data  are  inconclusive  regarding  SAC  members'  perspectives  of 
Deer  Run.    Members,  like  those  of  other  SACs,  frequently  used 
meetings  to  exchange  information  about  program  and  grade  level 
practices.    Unlike  other  SACs,  however,  Deer  Run  teacher  and 
parent  members  seemed  to  have  mixed  knowledge  about  what  was 
occurring  outside  their  immediate  assigned  area.    Because  SAC 
members  initiated  few  suggestions  regarding  objectives  and 
strategies  and  instead  re-worked  recommendations  sent  from 
subcommittees,  they  had  little  opportunity  to  demonstrate  a  whole 
school  perspective,  if  one  existed.    Late  in  the  study,  when 
members  were  questioned  about  the  application  of  certain 
curriculum  changes  across  programs,  they  did  admit  that  particular 
groups  of  children  were  not  included  in  the  plan,  an  oversight  that 
might  indicate  lack  of  a  whole  school  perspective. 
Role  Group  Influences 

Similarities.    In  addition,  members  within  like-role  groups 
shared  particular  behaviors  and  perspectives  across  SACs.  For 
instance,  three  of  the  four  principals  maintained  high  visibility  and 
involvement  in  SACs,  communicated  their  own  process  visions  for 
schools,  set  an  enthusiastic  tone  for  meetings,  understood  the  steps 
necessary  to  complete  a  school  improvement  plan,  and  exercised  a 


collaborative,  democratic  style  of  leadership.    Many  parents,  most 
of  whom  had  children  receiving  some  services  through  special 
programs,  believed  that  teachers  should  design  instruction  and 
curriculum  according  to  individual  student  learning  needs.  All 
teachers,  however,  asserted  an  ownership  of  instruction  and 
curriculum  issues  and  decisions  and  sought  to  protect  teachers' 
time  and  limit  additional  responsibilities.    With  limited  knowledge 
about  school  programs  and  classroom  instructional  techniques, 
community  members  attempted  to  link  school  and  community 
objectives  and  to  provide  information  about  requested  resources. 

Differences.    While  similarities  abounded,  perhaps  most 
interesting  were  the  differences  and  exceptions  among  SACs  and 
across  role  groups.    The  principal  at  Deer  Run,  for  instance,  was 
unlike  her  counterparts  in  a  number  of  ways.    Not  in  attendance  at 
several  meetings,  she  lacked  basic  information  about  the  state-  and 
district-dictated  school  improvement  process,  communicated  no 
personal  vision  for  her  school,  and  appeared  resigned  to  the  school 
improvement  plan  assignment  rather  than  enthusiastically  committed. 

The  chairperson  at  Deer  Run  also  was  different  from  other 
members  in  her  role  group,  often  having  more  in  common  with 
other  principals  than  chairpersons.    Unlike  other  chairpersons,  she 
accepted  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  assumed  by  their  principals. 
Similar  to  the  principals,  with  the  exception  of  her  own,  she  held  a 
strong  process  vision.    She  neglected,  however,  to  communicate  her 
vision  to  other  members  of  her  SAC  and  provided  them  with  no 
sense  of  purpose  other  than  to  complete  the  task  of  writing  the 
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actual  plan.    As  a  result  of  neither  Deer  Run's  principal  nor 
chairperson  either  having  or  transmitting  a  vision,  the  SAC 
experienced  a  leadership  vacuum.    Rather  than  focusing  on  critical 
issues  affecting  the  entire  student  body,  like  many  newly  created 
building-based  teams  (David,  1989),  the  members  of  the  Deer  Run 
SAC  invested  time  in  safer,  less  complex  tasks.    They  directed  their 
energies  to  re-wording  and  re-framing  objectives  and  strategies 
proposed  by  teacher  subcommittees  and  parents. 
School  Vision  Statements  and  Members'  Personal  Missions 

Most  interviewed  members  were  able  to  summarize  their 
school's  vision  statements,  but  few  referred  to  these  statements 
during  the  development  of  their  school  improvement  plans. 
Members  with  principals  who  communicated  clear  personal  visions, 
however,  were  able  to  relate  their  own  hopes  for  students  to 
comprehensive  school  goals.    All  members  communicated  personal 
missions  regarding  their  schools  that,  if  achieved,  would  result  in 
the  realization  of  a  product,  such  as  additional  equipment  or  a  safer 
campus. 

Many  also  believed  that  establishing  a  better  decision-making 
process  was  critical  to  school  improvement.    Only  five  of  these 
members,  however,  went  beyond  this  goal  of  participatory 
management.    Two  of  these  members  were  serving  on  Deer  Run's 
SAC.    Neither  Mindy,  the  chairperson,  nor  John,  a  community 
member,  shared  their  missions  with  their  council  colleagues.  The 
other  three,  however,  were  principals  who  strongly  communicated 
their  mission.    All  three  challenged  members  to  create  a  forum  for 
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problem-solving.    Two  of  the  three  encouraged  members  to  look 
critically  at  the  meanings  underlying  current  practice  and  the 
implications  of  potential  recommendations  for  students  with  unique 
learning  needs. 

Addressing  the  Needs  of  Students  with  Disabilities 

Dewey  Country.    Each  SAC  had  its  own  unique  profile  that 
seemed  to  affect  the  development  of  its  school  improvement  plan 
with  regard  to  students  with  disabilities.    The  members  of  Dewey 
Country's  SAC  most  directly  and  clearly  addressed  the  learning 
needs  of  students  with  disabilities,  as  well  as  the  special  requisites 
of  other  individual  children.    Prior  to  accepting  every  objective  and 
strategy,  members  discussed  possible  effects  on  students 
throughout  the  school,  specifically  considering  children  who  learned 
in  non-traditional  ways. 

Several  factors  seemed  to  advance  Dewey  Country  members' 
routine  discussions  about  students  with  disabilities  prior  to 
recommendations  or  decisions.    One  such  factor  was  the  close 
relationship  between  Dewey  Country  and  its  community.    The  rural 
location  ensured  a  small  student  population  that  resided  in  the  areas 
surrounding  the  school.    Unlike  some  of  the  other  schools,  Dewey 
Country  did  not  confront  overcrowded  conditions  or  students  and 
parents  feeling  alienated  because  they  lived  in  distant  neighborhoods 
in  other  communities.    All  interviewed  members  portrayed  Dewey 
Country  as  a  school  that  was  an  extension  of  every  child's 
immediate  family.    Children  could  rely  on  personal  relationships  with 
many  people  in  school,  individual  attention  in  the  classroom,  and 
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timely  identification  of  learning  problems.    Because  teachers  openly 
and  comfortably  solicited  others'  professional  expertise,  colleagues 
confronted  instructional  and  behavioral  issues  together.    The  close, 
positive  relationship  with  the  community  coupled  with  the  faculty's 
tendency  to  focus  on  what  was  good  for  Dewey  Country  as  a  total 
school  seemed  to  encourage  teachers  to  provide  learning 
experiences  for  all  students,  including  those  who  were  more  difficult 
to  teach. 

Another  important  factor  that  appeared  related  to  Dewey 
Country  members'  ability  to  address  the  needs  of  students  with 
disabilities  was  the  leadership  skills  of  the  principal.    Dennis  was 
well  informed,  enthusiastic,  and  committed  to  school-based 
management.    All  members  described  him  as  a  most  effective 
school  leader  and  were  determined  that  he  remain  as  Dewey 
Country's  principal.    Dennis  clearly  articulated  his  process  vision 
that  the  SAC  would  facilitate  better  decision-making.    He  was  the 
only  principal  to  suggest  that  the  SAC  become  self-directive  and 
already  had  asked  members  their  input  on  issues  beyond  the 
immediate  task  of  writing  the  school  improvement  plan.    Like  other 
members,  he  viewed  the  school  as  part  of  the  larger  community 
and  believed  that  teachers  must  plan  instruction  based  on  individual 
differences. 

In  addition  to  having  a  principal  with  effective  leadership  skills 
and  a  culture  that  linked  the  community  with  a  school  seen  as  an 
extension  of  the  family,  Dewey  Country  had  SAC  members  who 
strongly  advocated  for  children  with  special  needs.    Teachers  and 
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parents  consistently  and  routinely  used  comprehension-oriented  skills 
to  explore  possible  outcomes  of  recommended  objectives  and 
strategies  for  children  with  a  variety  of  characteristics,  including 
those  with  disabilities.    Although  a  special  education  teacher  and  a 
parent  of  a  child  with  a  disability  attended  regularly,  other  teachers 
and  parents  did  not  defer  to  them  the  responsibility  of  including  the 
interests  of  all  students  in  the  discussion. 

Pinecrest.    Similar  to  Dewey  Country,  the  SAC  members  at 
Pinecrest  developed  a  school  improvement  plan  that  reflected  their 
concerns  about  students  with  special  needs.    Although  members 
also  tended  to  believe  all  children  required  different  degrees  of 
individualized  instruction,  unlike  Dewey  Country,  they  infrequently 
mentioned  students  with  disabilities.    Because  students  with 
disabilities  were  included  in  that  broad  category  of  children  needing 
individualized  attention,  however,  the  school  improvement  plan 
generated  by  Pinecrest's  SAC  members  appeared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  children  as  well.    Like  Dewey  Country,  several  factors 
seemed  to  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  school 
improvement  plan,  including  relationship  to  the  community, 
principal's  leadership  ability,  and  SAC  members  who  forcefully 
advocated  for  students  with  special  needs. 

Pinecrest's  linkages  to  its  community  were  less  established 
than  those  of  Dewey  Country.    Communication  attempts  between 
school  personnel  and  parents  residing  in  poorer  areas  miles  away 
frequently  were  unsuccessful.    SAC  community  representatives  were 
seen  as  educational  research  experts  rather  than  neighborhood 


emissaries.    Although  the  principal's  campaign  to  instill  a 
perspective  of  total  school  responsibility  in  the  faculty  was  having 
some  success,  Dewey  Country's  metaphor  of  school  as  an 
extension  of  the  family  was  not  solidly  in  place  at  Pinecrest. 
Teachers  still  demonstrated  greatest  pride  and  ownership  in  their 
assigned  grade  level  areas. 

A  second  important  factor  was  Catherine's  leadership  skills  as 
principal.    Perceived  as  competent  and  caring,  she  demonstrated  a 
collaborative  style  of  leadership  but  did  reserve  the  role  of  SAC 
chairperson  for  herself  in  this  first  year.    She  articulated  a  process 
vision  that  involved  broadening  the  constituency  base  for  decision- 
making and  creating  curriculum  and  instructional  opportunities 
promoting  cooperation  among  students,  including  those  with 
disabilities. 

Another  critical  factor  was  the  commitment,  especially  by 
three  parent  members,  to  ensure  the  consideration  of  interests  of 
students  with  unique  learning  needs.    Each  parent,  relying  on 
personal  and  professional  experiences,  lobbied  for  students  with 
varying  learning  requirements  by  seriously  questioning  the  motives 
and  effects  of  current  practice.    They  supported  curriculum  and 
instructional  changes  that  provided  individualized,  ability-based 
assignments  as  well  as  opportunities  for  collaborative  problem- 
solving. 

Orion  Country.    The  school  improvement  plan  at  Orion 
Country  was  not  a  product  of  deliberations  that  included  addressing 
the  needs  of  students  with  disabilities  in  discussions  and 


recommendations.    SAC  members  instead  examined  objectives  and 
strategies  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  what  some  members  judged  as 
racially-motivated  classroom  and  school  practices.    Like  Dewey 
Country  and  Pinecrest,  certain  factors  appeared  to  influence  the 
focus  and  content  of  the  Orion  Country  school  improvement  plan. 
These  factors  included  school-community  relationships,  principal 
leadership  skills,  and  the  absence  of  SAC  members  who  strongly 
advocated  for  students  with  disabilities. 

SAC  members  of  Orion  Country,  like  Dewey  Country, 
recognized  the  importance  of  strong  linkages  with  their  rural 
community.    Historically,  two  schools,  one  for  black  children,  the 
other  for  white,  had  been  the  centers  of  the  Orion  community. 
Now  there  was  only  one  school,  and  the  issue  of  racial 
discrimination  had  sharply  divided  people  living  in  the  community  or 
working  in  the  school,  although  not  necessarily  along  racial  lines. 
Accounts  of  racial  discrimination  had  caused  members  to  question 
whether  the  school  existed  to  serve  all  students  or  only  those  with 
particular  characteristics.    Unlike  Pinecrest,  the  principal  had  no 
difficulties  recruiting  active  community  participants,  many  with 
minority  backgrounds.    Three  selected  community  representatives 
and  several  additional  interested  citizens  actively  took  part  in 
regularly  scheduled  meetings.    Those  attending  knew  the  issue  of 
racial  discrimination  would  be  addressed  and  that  school  practices 
judged  unacceptable  by  particular  members  would  be  challenged. 
Disturbed  by  the  intensity  of  some  of  the  discussions,  members 
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expressed  concerns  regarding  the  tenuous  relationship  between  the 
school  and  community. 

The  principal's  leadership  skills  were  also  important  to  the 
development  of  Orion  Country's  school  improvement  plan.  Mary 
believed  representatives  of  all  the  school's  stakeholders  must 
confront  the  issues  of  racial  discrimination.    She  communicated  a 
process  vision  that  included  expanding  the  level  of  participation  in 
school-based  management  and  increasing  understanding  among 
individuals  of  the  diverse  cultures  in  Orion's  community.  Although 
clearly  anxious  about  short-term  consequences,  Mary  created  the 
SAC  with  the  most  heterogeneous  membership,  both  in  terms  of 
demographics  and  educational  and  political  opinions.  She 
intentionally  invited  Orion  residents  with  strong,  divergent  points  of 
view  to  serve  as  community  representatives.    In  addition,  she 
encouraged  a  cross-section  of  teachers  and  parents  to  add  their 
names  to  an  election  slate.    Her  endeavors  resulted  in  a  SAC 
prepared  to  ask  painful  questions  and  hear  arguments  regarding 
racial  discrimination,  the  issue  perceived  to  have  the  greatest 
importance  by  those  in  attendance. 

Although  some  Orion  Country  SAC  members  in  interviews  did 
discuss  the  need  for  individualizing  instruction  and  delivering 
appropriate  services  to  students  with  disabilities  or  at  risk  for 
school  failure,  no  one  introduced  such  topics  in  public  meetings. 
The  pervasive  and  volatile  subject  of  racial  discrimination  dominated 
discussions  of  instruction,  curriculum,  discipline,  and  drug  use, 
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distracting  members  from  addressing  other  concerns  related  to 
educational  benefit. 

Deer  Run.    The  process  used  to  produce  a  school 
improvement  plan  for  Deer  Run  did  not  include  a  means  to  address 
the  interests  of  students  with  disabilities  or  those  at  risk  for  school 
failure.    Significant  factors  that  contributed  to  other  school 
improvement  plans  were  absent  here.    Such  factors  included  school- 
community  linkages,  principal  leadership,  and  SAC  members  who 
advocated  for  students  with  atypical  learning  needs. 

Like  Pinecrest,  Deer  Run's  community  included  surrounding 
neighborhoods  and  other,  poorer  areas  miles  from  school.    At  Deer 
Run,  the  relationships  between  school  and  the  community  areas 
within  the  attendance  zone  were  mixed.    Participation  in  school 
activities  was  high  among  parents  and  community  members  who 
resided  nearby  but  virtually  non-existent  among  those  who  did  not. 
When  SAC  members  discussed  the  general  student  population,  they 
described  a  subgroup  of  children  with  academic  and  social  problems 
who  felt  disconnected  from  the  school  community. 

Further,  Deer  Run's  SAC  membership  was  the  least  diverse. 
All  attending  members  were  white,  had  similar  backgrounds  and 
interests,  and  offered  like  points  of  view.    The  homogeneous 
composition  of  this  SAC  did  not  generate  a  forum  where  diverse 
ideas  and  cultures  could  be  shared  or  where  student  and  parent 
perceptions  of  alienation  could  be  resolved.    In  addition,  community 
representatives  were  invited  to  few  meetings  resulting  in  their 
having  only  minimal  input  into  early  drafts  of  the  school 
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improvement  plan.    They  received  copies  of  the  final  draft  only 
after  it  was  submitted  to  the  district  office. 

The  principal's  leadership  skills  were  questionable.  SAC 
members  commented  on  Helen's  lack  of  initiative,  commitment, 
organization,  and  vision.    Although  the  chairperson  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  motivating  the  team  and  providing  direction,  she 
did  not  share  her  personal  vision  with  other  members.  This 
leadership  void,  coupled  with  members'  reliance  on  predominantly 
assignment-oriented  skills,  contributed  to  a  school  improvement  plan 
that  did  not  appear  to  address  the  learning  needs  of  all  of  Deer 
Run's  students. 

No  member  of  the  Deer  Run  SAC  publicly  advocated  for 
students  with  disabilities  or  other  special  needs.    Although  one 
teacher  was  elected  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  special 
area  teachers,  including  ESE,  she  never  referenced  students 
receiving  other  than  general  education  services  or  their  teachers.  In 
interviews,  two  members  did  express  concerns  about  individualizing 
instruction  for  all  children  and  exploring  the  educational  needs  of 
students  living  in  poverty,  but  neither  initiated  these  topics  in  SAC 
meetings. 

Inconsequential  factors.    Factors  that  did  not  appear  to 
influence  SAC  members'  decisions  regarding  students  with 
disabilities  included  the  number  of  years  principals  served  in  a 
principal  role,  the  school's  location,  and  students'  socio-economic 
status.    Dennis  and  Catherine  both  were  perceived  consistently  by 
other  SAC  members  as  caring  and  able  leaders  who  maintained 
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collaborative  decision-making  styles.    Assigned  to  his  first 
principalship,  Dennis  was  completing  his  second  year  at  Dewey 
Country.    Catherine,  now  at  Pinecrest,  had  served  in  two  schools 
as  principal  in  the  last  nine  years.    SAC  members  at  both  schools 
developed  school  improvement  plans  that  addressed  students  with 
special  needs.    SAC  members  of  the  other  two  schools  in  the 
study,  however,  produced  plans  that  did  not.    Although  Orion 
Country  members  observed  that  Mary,  in  principalships  for  eight 
years,  was  becoming  more  accepting  of  school-based  management 
and  admired  her  vision,  they  criticized  her  need  to  control.  Helen 
was  completing  the  second  year  of  her  first  principalship  but,  unlike 
Dennis,  appeared  unable  to  provide  the  council  with  effective 
leadership.    In  this  study,  therefore,  length  of  experience  as 
principal  was  not  related  to  the  development  of  a  school 
improvement  plan  that  addressed  the  learning  needs  of  students 
with  disabilities. 

School  location  also  was  not  related  to  SAC  members'  ability 
to  produce  a  school  improvement  plan  that  reflected  the  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities.    Although  a  rural  setting  could  influence 
school  climate  positively,  an  urban  environment  did  not  necessarily 
create  negative  effects  impossible  to  overcome.    For  instance, 
Dewey  Country's  rural  location  contributed  to  its  small  school  size 
and  neighborhood-based  attendance  zone.    Both  of  these  conditions 
fostered  a  positive  school-community  relationship  and  students' 
sense  of  belonging.    Although  educational  services  can  be  more 
costly  to  provide  in  settings  with  limited  numbers  of  students 
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(Swanson  &  King,  1991),  Dewey  Country's  location  did  not  curtail 
the  provision  of  specialized  services  to  students  with  disabilities 
because  the  school  was  allocated  higher-than-district-average 
funding  to  meet  the  costs  of  students'  needs.    Dewey  Country's 
rural  setting  seemed  to  be  a  positive  environment  in  which  SAC 
members  could  develop  a  viable  and  inclusive  school  improvement 
plan. 

SAC  members  of  city-based  Pinecrest,  however,  also  were 
able  to  generate  a  school  improvement  plan  to  meet  the  divergent 
needs  of  a  broad  student  population.    Although  members  faced 
issues  of  overcrowding,  student  and  parent  alienation,  and  an 
attendance  zone  that  required  students  of  disparate  socio-economic 
backgrounds  be  transported  to  school  from  widely  differing  areas  of 
the  city,  Pinecrest's  SAC  members,  like  those  at  Dewey,  were  able 
to  address  the  learning  needs  of  students  with  disabilities.  SAC 
members  at  rural  Orion  Country  and  city-based  Deer  Run,  however, 
were  not.    The  location  of  the  schools  in  this  study,  therefore,  did 
not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  school  improvement  plan  that 
intentionally  includes  students  with  disabilities  as  beneficiaries. 

Students'  socio-economic  status  also  did  not  emerge  as  a 
factor  in  developing  a  school  improvement  plan  that  addressed  the 
needs  of  students  with  disabilities.    Student  eligibility  for  the 
federally-funded  lunch  assistance  program  across  schools  ranged 
from  31%  to  69%.    Dewey,  with  a  higher  than  district  average, 
and  Pinecrest,  with  a  lower  than  district  average,  both  were  able  to 
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produce  school  improvement  plans  based  on  the  learning  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities. 

Facilitating  factors.    In  summary,  three  factors  seemed  to 
affect  how  and  if  SAC  members  addressed  the  learning  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  the  process  leading  to  a  school 
improvement  plan.    These  factors  included  school-community 
perspective,  principal  leadership,  and  SAC  members  actively 
advocating  for  students  with  special  needs.    The  most  viable  school 
improvement  plans  were  developed  by  SACs  who  had  benefit  of  the 
following:    (1)  a  community  that  expressed  ownership  in  the 
educational  process  and  expected  that  services  be  provided  to  all 
students,  including  those  with  disabilities;  (2)  a  principal  who 
demonstrated  commitment  and  competence  while  articulating  a  clear 
vision  that  embraced  the  education  of  all  students,  including  those 
with  disabilities;  and  (3)  SAC  members  with  the  skills,  experiences, 
and  fortitude  to  advocate  for  appropriate  educational  services  for  all 
students,  including  those  with  disabilities.    Dewey  Country  was  the 
only  school  and  SAC  to  benefit  entirely  from  all  three  factors. 
Pinecrest  also  developed  a  viable  school  improvement  plan  for 
students  with  disabilities,  although  community  linkages  were  weaker 
and  faculty  had  not  embraced  fully  a  whole  school  perspective. 
Orion  Country's  task  was  complicated  by  an  additional  mitigating 
factor  that  caused  SAC  members  to  confront  an  issue  of  crisis 
proportions,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  concerns.    Without  this 
pervasive  issue,  they,  too,  may  have  had  all  three  significant 
factors  to  create  a  different  kind  of  plan.    Although  Deer  Run  did 


not  have  the  necessary  components  of  community  perspective, 
principal  leadership,  and  student  advocates  to  create  a  school 
improvement  plan  that  addressed  the  needs  of  students  with 
disabilities,  no  evidence  exists  that  quality  educational  services  were 
not  provided  for  students  with  disabilities  or  other  students  with 
special  needs.    The  unique  interests  of  students  with  disabilities, 
however,  were  not  considered  during  the  development  of  the  school 
improvement  plan,  and,  therefore,  the  plan  was  not  designed 
intentionally  to  include  such  students  as  beneficiaries. 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  the  Literature 

The  results  of  this  study  are  related  to  previous  literature  in 
two  broad  areas.    The  research  on  school-based  management 
problems,  facilitating  and  mitigating  factors,  and  effects  and  the 
literature  on  the  relationship  of  students  with  disabilities  to  reform 
initiatives  are  related  to  the  present  study. 
School-Based  Management 

Problems.    Several  problems  commonly  confronted  by  those 
engaged  in  school-based  management  projects  and  documented  in 
the  research  literature  (David,  1989;  Lindquist  &  Mauriel,  1989; 
Weiss,  Cambone,  &  Wyeth,  1991;  White,  1989)  were  experienced 
by  SAC  members  in  this  study.    Difficulties  in  adjusting  to  new 
roles  and  relationships  were  not  uncommon  (David,  1989;  Lindquist 
&  Mauriel;  Weiss,  Cambone,  &  Wyeth,  1991).    Catherine,  for 
instance,  was  a  principal  who  was  unable  to  relinquish  the 
traditional  role  of  chairperson,  choosing  to  maintain  control  of  the 
agenda  for  the  first  year.    On  the  other  hand,  Donna,  at  Dewey 
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Country,  found  it  difficult  to  assert  herself  in  her  new  role  as 
chairperson,  preferring  the  principal  remain  as  leader.  The 
discomfort  that  can  accompany  changing  relationships  (White,  1989) 
was  most  evident  at  Orion  Country.    Parents  who  in  the  past  had 
come  to  school  when  requested  were  now  demanding  to  be  heard 
and  challenging  the  status  quo. 

In  addition,  all  councils  had  difficulty  sustaining  the 
participation  of  parents  and  community  members  (Clune  &  White, 
1988).    As  memberships  were  reduced  in  size  due  to  attrition, 
questions  of  adequate  representation  and  inservicing  for  new 
members  were  brought  to  the  floor.    When  members  reviewed 
district  guidelines  for  election  and  selection  of  the  next  year's 
membership,  they  attempted  to  determine  new  procedures  to  ensure 
a  better  representation  of  the  entire  school  population. 

David  (1989)  reported  that  newly-formed  school-based 
management  teams  tended  to  engage  in  cautious,  less  complex 
tasks  than  teams  functioning  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Council 
members  in  this  study  frequently  reminded  themselves  that  the 
school  improvement  plan  was  a  first  step  that  needed  to  be 
executed  with  care.    Deer  Run's  chairperson  explained  she  was 
afraid  to  press  the  members  of  her  council  to  examine 
recommendations  more  critically  because  she  perceived  them  as 
unprepared  to  confront  serious  change  issues  in  their  first  year.  In 
addition,  principals  advised  their  SAC  members  to  proceed 
judiciously  so  that  the  school  improvement  plan  would  not  be 
viewed  by  other  school  stakeholders  as  overly  ambitious. 
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Facilitating  factors.    Researchers  also  have  noted  several 
factors  that  facilitate  the  effectiveness  of  school-based  management 
councils  (Griego-Jones,  1990;  Wangen,  Hendrix,  &  Sederberg, 
1982).    One  key  element  for  success  appears  to  be  effective  school 
leadership,  usually,  but  not  always,  the  responsibility  of  the 
principal  (Etheridge,  Hall,  &  Brown,  1990;  Fullan,  1982).    Critical  to 
the  context  of  participative  management  is  a  management  style  that 
promotes  cooperation  and  facilitates  collaborative  practice  (Carnes, 
1988;  Etheridge,  Hall,  &  Brown,  1990;  Mellencamp,  Fitzgerald,  & 
Miller,  1991).    Three  of  the  SACs  had  principals  who  competently 
addressed  tasks,  provided  direction  and  support  for  SAC  members, 
and  encouraged  collaborative  decision-making.    Although  the 
principal  of  the  fourth  school  did  not  deliberately  create  obstacles 
inhibiting  the  productivity  of  the  SAC,  she  was  unable  to  serve  in  a 
leadership  capacity.    The  SAC  chairperson,  however,  provided 
structure  and  encouragement  that  did  assist  members  in  completing 
their  assignment. 

One  element  of  effective  leadership  is  the  ability  to  articulate 
a  central  mission  that  teachers  and  other  members  believe  and 
actively  support  (Purkey  &  Smith,  1985;  Stedman,  1987).  While 
teachers  are  inclined  to  address  local,  specific  objectives,  effective 
principals  demonstrate  commitment  to  a  broader,  more  systemic 
vision  (Chenoweth  &  Kushman,  1993).    In  this  study,  three 
principals  communicated  process  visions  and  dedication  (Fullan, 
1988;  Karant,  1989)  to  developing  appropriate  learning  situations 
for  students  through  a  building-based  decision-making  process. 
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Although  few  members  referred  to  the  school's  written  vision 
statement,  most  affirmed  a  belief  in  a  central  mission  by  linking  the 
council's  assignment  with  their  determination  to  provide  effective 
and  sufficient  learning  opportunities  for  students.    The  fourth 
principal,  however,  seemed  unsure  of  her  commitment  and  unclear 
about  her  school's  mission.    Although  the  SAC  chairperson  privately 
shared  her  personal  vision,  she  made  no  attempt  to  present  it  as  a 
central  mission  to  the  other  members.    Members  of  this  SAC  rarely 
related  the  task  of  writing  the  school  improvement  plan  to  any 
larger  purpose. 

Another  factor  that  facilitates  the  effectiveness  of  a  school- 
based  management  team  is  the  members'  ability  to  feel  a  sense  of 
ownership  of  all  students,  including  those  with  special  needs 
(Stedman,  1987).    Dewey  Country's  strong  connection  to  the 
community  promoted  teachers'  whole  school  perspective  and 
produced  a  culture  that  encouraged  the  practice  of  including  all 
children  in  the  metaphor  of  school  as  an  extension  of  the  family. 
This  commitment  to  a  moral  purpose  (Stager  &  Fullan,  1992)  was 
also  emerging  at  Pinecrest  where  the  principal  was  creating 
situations  to  encourage  faculty  to  support  philosophically  a  total 
school  perspective  that  linked  school  and  community  objectives  and 
considered  the  well-being  of  every  child. 

Mitigating  factors.    In  attempting  to  isolate  discrete  factors  as 
keys  to  school-based  management,  researchers  may  have  attempted 
to  oversimplify  the  complex  relationships  among  several  critical 
components  that  must  operate  within  a  unique  local  context. 
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Decisions  by  members  of  school-based  management  councils  are 
contingent  on  what  the  decision  concerns,  who  participates,  in 
what  capacity,  with  what  motivation,  and  at  what  stage  (Miles, 
1981).    At  Deer  Run,  no  member  spoke  to  the  needs  of  children 
with  disabilities  or  at  risk  for  school  failure.    Had  an  individual 
attended  who  was  motivated  to  represent  the  interests  of  such 
students,  the  efforts  of  SAC  members  may  have  produced  a 
different  school  improvement  document. 

Influenced  by  different  beliefs,  interests,  and  information 
(Lipp,  1992;  Rink,  1990),  group  members  may  disagree  about  what 
constitutes  appropriate  objectives  and  strategies  because  of  their 
competing  values  (Lipp,  1992;  Swanson,  1989)  and  exert  pressure 
to  change  the  group  focus.    Basing  their  beliefs  on  classroom  and 
research  experience,  three  parent  members  at  Pinecrest  successfully 
campaigned  for  greater  individualization  of  instruction.    Not  all  SAC 
members,  however,  investigated  how  the  school  improvement  plan 
might  affect  students  with  disabilities.    Such  oversights  have 
caused  some  experts  (Raywid,  1990;  Scheurich  &  Imber,  1991; 
Willey,  1989)  to  caution  educators  to  monitor  initiatives  that  may 
redirect  resources  and  experiences  away  from  students  with 
disabilities. 

Further,  problems  can  occur  when  single  solutions  must  be 
supported  by  members  with  differing  political  or  social  beliefs 
(Swanson,  1989).    Such  problems  can  be  exacerbated  when 
members  fail  to  understand  each  others'  cultural  differences  (Comer, 
1989.)    Although  most  SAC  members  were  confident  early  in  the 
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process  that  their  council  would  reach  consensus  regarding  the 
elements  of  an  appropriate  school  improvement  plan,  others  were 
unsure  compromise  would  be  possible.    In  addition  to  differences  in 
experiences,  skills,  and  demographics,  Yvonne  from  Orion  Country 
represented  a  culture  and  expressed  certain  values  that  some  other 
members  viewed  as  incompatible  with  their  . own.    She  often  set  the 
tone  and  re-defined  the  agenda  to  address  the  issue  she  defined  as 
most  important:    the  relationship  of  racial  discrimination  to 
educational  benefit. 

Effects.    A  significant  effect  of  school-based  management 
reported  in  the  literature  is  that  decisions  regarding  student 
interests  are  made  at  the  school  level  by  individuals  who  are  more 
likely  to  understand  the  contexts  and  consequences  of  those 
decisions  (Goodlad,  1984).    In  addition,  council  members  have 
opportunities  to  tailor  educational  offerings  to  meet  specific  student 
needs  (Clune  &  White,  1988;  White,  1989).    Dewey  Country's  SAC 
members  used  their  school  improvement  plan  to  develop  and  expand 
strategies  to  assist  students  with  disabilities  succeed  in  general 
education  classes.    Pinecrest's  members  created  new  curriculum 
units  that  would  diversify  instruction  to  meet  individual  learning 
needs. 

Reform  Initiatives  and  Students  with  Disabilities 

Although  some  researchers  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
decisions  made  by  school-based  management  councils  on  students 
at  risk  for  school  failure  (Murphy,  1989;  Odden,  1987;  Scheurich  & 
Imber,  1991),  no  research  to  date  has  examined  the  relationship  of 
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these  decisions  to  students  with  disabilities.  Ambiguous 
interpretations  of  national  and  state  educational  reform  agendas 
have  made  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  school-based  decision- 
making unclear  (Norman,  Rostetter,  &  Smith-Davis,  1991).  National 
programs  (Davila,  1991)  and  state  directives  (Connors,  1991)  have 
included  language  that  implies  students  with  disabilities  will  be 
among  those  who  benefit  from  reform  initiatives,  but  no  assurances 
have  been  provided.    A  local  district  administrator  shared  her 
"intent  that  special  education  students  not  be  forgotten"  in  the 
school  improvement  plan  process  (assistant  superintendent,  personal 
communication,  November  6,  1992),  but  no  clear  directives  have 
been  offered. 

It  seems  possible  that  all  students,  including  those  with 
special  needs,  could  benefit  from  school-based  management's  broad 
effects,  such  as  the  potential  to  match  school  reform  with  the 
general  needs  of  children  (Tyack,  1990),  to  improve  school- 
community  communication  (White,  1989),  and  to  increase  teacher 
job  satisfaction  (David,  1989).    No  guarantees  exist,  however,  to 
assure  that  students  with  disabilities  gain  from  school-specific 
strategies  and  objectives,  especially  those  impacting  curriculum  and 
instruction,  if  their  needs  are  not  evaluated  or  discussed  during  the 
proposal  development.    In  this  study,  the  two  SACs  with  effective 
leadership,  community-based,  whole-school  perspectives,  and 
members  who  strongly  advocated  for  students  with  disabilities,  as 
well  as  no  pervasive  issues  to  serve  as  distractors,  developed 
school  improvement  plans  that  addressed  the  interests  of  all 
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students.    The  two  SACs  without  these  characteristics  did  not 

produce  such  plans.    According  to  Newmann  (1993)  in  his 

discussion  on  school  reform: 

A  site-based  management  structure  .  .  .  gives  no  assurances 
that  the  commitment  will  be  exercised  toward  a  particular 
educational  vision.    A  council  could  work  hard  for  highly 
traditional  or  for  progressive  forms  of  education.    It  could 
structure  its  program  to  serve  either  the  most  advantaged  or 
disadvantaged  students.  ...  In  short,  organizational  structure 
provides  no  particular  educational  content,  (p.  5) 

Implications  of  Findings  for  Research 

A  number  of  findings  in  this  study  may  have  implications  for 

other  research  in  the  area  of  school-based  management  and  its 

relationship  to  students  with  disabilities.    Research  in  similar 

settings  with  similar  methods  would  augment  the  depth  of  the 

literature  in  this  area  for  two  reasons.    First,  qualitative  methods 

used  in  this  study  prescribe  certain  conditions  affecting  the 

generalizability  of  the  results.    Secondly,  researchers  have  neglected 

to  examine  the  relationship  of  school-based  management  outcomes 

to  students  with  disabilities. 

One  difficulty  in  investigating  school-based  management  and 

its  relationship  to  students  with  disabilities  is  that  various  districts 

and  schools  may  approach  tasks,  such  as  developing  a  school 

improvement  plan,  in  unique  ways  that  differ  from  site  to  site 

(Clune  &  White,  1988).    In  this  study,  every  SAC  established 

identical  procedures  for  completing  the  school  improvement  plan. 

Other  schools,  within  the  same  school  district  but  outside  the  scope 

of  this  study,  chose  different  methods.    Further  research  is  needed 

to  determine  if  differences  in  management  council  processes  affect 


council  decisions  and  outcomes.    For  instance,  some  councils  may 
use  subcommittees  comprised  only  of  building-based  personnel, 
whereas  others  may  utilize  a  broader  representation  of  parents  and 
community  members.    What,  if  any,  is  the  relationship  between 
these  two  models  and  members'  ability  or  willingness  to  develop  a 
school  improvement  plan  that  reflects  the  needs  of  students  with 
disabilities? 

Another  area  for  possible  study  is  the  influence  of  the  special 
educator  on  school  reform  for  students  with  disabilities.  Although 
experts  (Algozzine,  Ysseldyke,  Kauffman,  &  Landrum,  1991; 
Norman,  Rostetter,  &  Smith-Davis,  1991)  have  recommended  that 
special  education  professionals  become  involved  in  school  change 
projects,  no  special  educator  served  as  an  official  member  of  the 
SAC  in  this  study.    How  does  the  role  of  the  special  education 
teacher  affect  the  development  of  a  school  improvement  plan  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  all  students,  regardless  of  that  person's 
council  affiliation? 

An  additional  area  for  possible  research  is  the  effects  of 
various  educational  efforts  on  council  members'  beliefs  and  actions 
related  to  students  with  disabilities.    In  this  study,  several  SAC 
members  complained  that  inservices  offered  on  group  process  and 
conducting  needs  assessments  were  limited  or  not  useful.  No 
education  was  offered  to  increase  members'  understanding  of 
children  who  required  special  learning  considerations  or  to  prepare 
members  to  develop  strategies  and  objectives  that  reflected  the 
needs  of  all  students.    What  effects  would  such  educational  efforts 
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have  on  members'  contributions,  and  consequently,  the  content  of 
school  improvement  plans?    How  does  the  school  improvement  plan 
of  a  school  provided  with  inservice  intervention  concerning  students 
with  disabilities  compare  to  the  plan  of  a  second  school  without 
such  intervention? 

Finally,  this  study  focused  on  the  potential  impacts  of 
decisions  by  SAC  members  on  students  with  disabilities,  as 
documented  through  school  improvement  plans.    The  study  reflected 
the  time  when  SACs  were  developing  such  plans.  Implementation 
was  not  to  begin  until  the  next  school  year.    A  further  research 
question,  therefore,  concerns  if,  and  how,  such  plans  were 
achieved.    How  are  school  improvement  plan  objectives  and 
strategies  implemented  with  respect  to  students  with  disabilities? 
Implications  of  Findings  for  Practitioners 

Several  implications  resulting  from  this  study  may  exist  for 
educational  practitioners  at  both  school  and  district  levels.  First, 
the  influence  of  local  context  is  significant  (Miles,  1993).  Orion 
Country's  racial  issues,  Dewey  Country's  history  of  community- 
based  self-sufficiency,  Pinecrest's  allegiance  to  grade  levels,  and 
Deer  Run's  grieving  the  loss  of  a  former  principal  all  impacted  SAC 
members'  discussions  and  decisions.    The  degree  to  which  the 
shared  factors  of  principal  effectiveness,  school-community 
perspective,  and  advocacy  for  students  with  disabilities  influenced 
members'  actions  was  tempered  by  local,  mitigating  factors  that 
were  not  always  obvious.    That  each  SAC  operated  within  a  unique 
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school  culture  can  not  be  overlooked.    What  is  effective  in  one 
school  may  be  insufficient  or  simply  not  applicable  in  another. 

Secondly,  the  school-based  decision-making  process,  itself, 
provides  no  guarantees  of  content  (Newmann,  1993).  Although 
council  selection,  composition,  training,  tasks,  and  procedures  in 
this  study  were  remarkably  similar,  SAC  members  of  the  four 
different  schools  created  school  improvement  plans  with  the 
potential  to  affect  students  with  disabilities  in  dissimilar  ways. 
Beneficiaries  of  such  plans  may  deliberately  or  unintentionally  vary. 
The  needs  of  students  with  particular  learning  characteristics  may 
or  may  not  be  represented.    Formal  school  district  procedures  to 
better  ensure  benefit  equity  are  necessary  in  schools  where  more 
spontaneous  or  routine  procedures  are  absent  or  fail. 

Finally,  effective  leadership,  school-community  perspective, 
and  advocacy  for  students  with  disabilities  were  evidenced  in 
varying  degrees  across  schools.    Principals  who  demonstrated 
greater  commitment,  competence,  and  vision  also  held  a  total 
school  philosophy  that  encouraged  teachers  to  link  with  the 
community  and  established  a  forum  for  addressing  the  needs  of 
students  with  disabilities.    Describing  effective  principals  as 
administratively  capable  and  dedicated  is  not  sufficient.    They  must 
also  be  able  to  sustain  a  school-community  culture,  within  a  unique 
local  context,  that  ensures  that  the  needs  of  all  students  will  be 
considered. 


Discussion  and  Recommendations 
Factors  of  effective  principals,  advocates  for  students  with 
special  needs,  and  strong  school-community  partnerships  contribute 
to  the  development  of  school  improvement  plans  that  benefit  all 
students.    None  of  these  factors,  however,  stand  alone  but  rather 
interact  with  each  other  and  are  affected  by  particular  events  and 
elements  within  the  local  context.    The  result  is  a  unique  set  of 
conditions  that  affects  the  degree  to  which  a  council  develops  a 
plan  that  serves  students  with  disabilities. 

The  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  students  with  disabilities 
become  beneficiaries  of  school  advisory  council  decisions  belongs  to 
all  school  stakeholders.    Principals  and  district  personnel,  however, 
are  obligated  to  create  conditions  that  enhance  awareness  and 
increase  knowledge  and  to  develop  procedures  to  protect  the 
interests  of  students  with  disabilities.    Most  critically,  principals 
must  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  advocate  for  students  with 
atypical  learning  needs.    University  administration  programs  and 
district  leadership  pools  can  require  clear  demonstrations  of 
appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  by  current  and  prospective 
principals.    In  addition,  district  evaluations  should  reflect  how 
effectively  a  principal  engages  school  and  SAC  members  to  create 
conditions  that  benefit  all  students,  including  those  with  disabilities. 

Local,  district,  and  state  leaders  can  increase  awareness  of 
SAC  responsibilities  regarding  students  with  disabilities  by  explaining 
the  purpose  and  tasks  of  school-based  management  councils  in 
terms  of  all  students,  with  specific  references  to  students  with 
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exceptional  learning  needs.    In  addition,  principals  must  ensure  that 
SAC  members  are  cognizant  of  the  educational  and  social  diversity 
existing  among  students.    To  broaden  both  skills  and  experiences  of 
SAC  members,  principals  can  convey  information  about  various 
special  education  programs  offered  in  the  school,  provide 
experiences  with  teachers  and  students,  and  explain  students'  legal 
entitlements  to  such  services.    Principals  can  describe  learning 
differences  that  children  experience  and  can  communicate  the 
importance  of  having  a  vision  for  school  where  all  children  benefit. 

Further,  state  and  district  communications  must  instruct 
members  to  interpret  guidelines  or  directives  in  terms  of  all  children, 
again  with  specific  references  to  students  with  disabilities.  To 
assume  that  SAC  members  interpret  _aM  students  to  include  children 
with  disabilities  is  imprudent.    School  districts  must  direct  SAC 
members'  attention  to  their  responsibilities  to  students  with  special 
needs  in  a  variety  of  ways.    For  instance,  including  a  statement  on 
district  school  improvement  forms  informing  members  that 
recommendations  should  be  made  only  after  they  consider  the 
effects  on  all  students  attending  the  school  is  appropriate  for 
council  members  who  only  need  reminders.    In  cases  where  a  more 
formalized  monitoring  system  is  necessary  to  ensure  protections, 
however,  members  should  be  instructed  to  document  how 
recommendations  are  expected  to  benefit  students  with  disabilities 
and  what  safeguards  will  be  provided  to  ensure  that  they  do. 
Additional  monitoring  protections  also  must  be  in  place  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  all  students  during  the  plan's  implementation  phases. 
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Because  the  new  SAC  structure  affords  no  assurances  of  school 
improvement  plan  content,  administrators  at  state,  district,  and 
school-based  levels  have  the  responsibility  to  create  conditions  that 
influence  the  process  and  to  provide  mechanisms  that  monitor  the 
results  so  that  educational  benefits  of  students  with  disabilities  are 
ensured. 


APPENDIX  A 
CONSENT  FORM 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL: 

As  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  the 
College  of  Education,  I  am  gathering  information  from  several 
schools  for  my  dissertation  about  how  School  Advisory  Councils 
(SAC)  make  decisions  and  what  effects  those  decisions  have  on 
schools.    Because  you  are  members  of  your  school's  SAC,  I  am 
requesting  that  you  permit  me  to  observe  your  meetings  and  inter- 
view you  individually. 

While  observing  your  meetings,  I  will  be  noting  the  processes 
that  lead  you  to  decisions.    I  am  also  interested  in  the  content  of 
your  decisions.    Unfortunately,  no  payment  or  other  compensation 
can  be  offered  for  participation  in  the  study. 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  at  your  school,  at  your 
convenience,  and  can  be  anticipated  to  take  45  minutes.    I  will  be 
asking  questions  about  the  formation  and  operation  of  your  SAC  and 
about  why  you  agreed  to  donate  your  time  for  such  a  process.    I  am 
also  interested  in  any  experiences  and  training  that  may  have 
contributed  to  your  being  a  participant. 

All  information  gained  from  my  observing  meetings  or 
interviewing  members  is  completely  confidential.    Each  participant 
will  be  assigned  an  identifying  code  which  will  be  the  only  identifier 
appearing  on  any  written  documents  resulting  from  this  project. 
Neither  you  nor  your  county  or  school  will  be  named  or  identified  in 
this  study  in  any  way. 

All  participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary.  You  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  participation  at  any  time.  You  also  may  choose  to  not 
answer  any  question  you  do  not  want  to  answer. 

You  may  ask  questions  about  the  procedures  of  the  study  at 
any  time.    I  will  be  generally  be  available  to  you  before  or  after 
meetings  and  can  be  reached  at  home  at  (904)  371-4070  or  at 
G315,  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  392-0701. 
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If  you  are  willing  to  allow  me  to  observe  your  meetings  and 
interview  you  about  your  involvement  in  your  SAC,  please  sign, 
date,  and  return  the  bottom  of  this  form  to  me. 

Thank  you, 


Linda  Lenk 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above.    I  agree 
to  participate  in  Linda  Lenk's  study  on  decision-making  in  School 
Advisory  Councils  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 

Participant  Signature  

Date 


Witness 
Date 
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APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

SAC  Operation  and  Formation 

1 .  Describe  how  you  became  a  member  of  this  SAC? 

*  How  did  you  learn  of  the  opportunity? 

*  Did  you  volunteer?   Were  you  recruited?   Was  there  an 
application  process? 

*  Why  did  you  agree  to  become  a  member? 

2.  What  training  was  provided  to  you  as  a  new  member  of  the 
SAC?    As  a  continuing  member? 

*  What  did  you  gain  from  this  training? 

*  Would  additional  training  would  be  beneficial?    In  what 
areas? 

3.  What's  it  like  being  on  a  team  with  such  a  diverse 
membership?    (teachers,  parents,  community  reps,  etc.)  (is 
there  diversity;  discomfort?) 

*  Would  someone  unfamiliar  with  your  school  and  community 
be  able  to  identify  what  members  were  teachers?  parents? 
etc.?    (acting  within  roles?) 

*  Why  do  you  think  the  other  members  are  volunteering  their 
time  to  be  on  the  SAC? 

*  What  past  experiences  have  contributed  to  your  being  a 
valuable  member  of  the  SAC? 

4.  What  skills  or  attributes  do  you  possess  that  have  helped  you 
be  a  valuable  SAC  member? 

5.      Does  your  school  have  a  mission  or  vision  statement?    If  yes: 
Please  give  me  a  sense  of  what  it  entails.    How  was  it 
developed? 

If  no:  What  might  it  be,  considering  what  you  know  about  the 
school? 
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6.  What  is  your  SAC  supposed  to  accomplish?    According  to 
whom?    What  do  you  expect  to  happen  with  the  SAC  after  the 
plan  is  finished? 

*  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  SAC  members? 

*  How  were  these  responsibilities  determined? 

*  Do  you  have  a  particular  role  on  your  team?    Do  others? 

*  How  was  your  SAC  chair  selected? 

7.  *    How  is  the  agenda  determined?    Are  there  "ground  rules?" 
If  yes,  how  were  they  determined? 

*  What  is  the  process  for  making  recommendations  or 
decisions? 

*  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  level  of  discussion  that  occurs 
prior  to  decision-making? 

*  Does  the  decision-making  process  change  depending  on  the 
problem? 

*  What  happens  if  everyone  doesn't  agree?   What  will  happen 
if  the  SAC  can  not  reach  consensus  about  the  school 
improvement  plan?    Do  you  anticipate  consensus  can  be 
reached? 

8.  What  problems  or  issues  has  the  SAC  addressed  so  far? 

9.  What  happens  after  recommendations  or  decisions  have  been 
made? 

10.  How  are  SAC  recommendations,  decisions,  or  information 
communicated  to  other  school  and  community  members? 

11.  Is  there  anything  you  might  change  about  the  membership 
composition  or  the  operation  of  your  SAC,  if  you  could? 
Why? 

Informant  Demographics 

1 .  Code  name: 

2.  Gender:     M  F 

3.  Education: 
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4.      Role:   teacher      staff       principal      district     adm  parent 
business  member      community  member  other 

If  parent:  how  many  children?  in  this  school?  

what  grades?    occupation?   

Are  you  satisfied  with  child's  education?  Why? 

If  educator:  years  in  education?   area/grade?    School? 

children  in  this  school? 


If  business/community:  background?    children  in  this 

school?   

6.  School  code: 

7.  School  setting:    Rural  Urban 


Students/Teachers/School  Opportunities 

1.  Please  describe  the  students  who  attend  your  school. 

*  What  are  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  students  and 
their  families  in  the  attendance  zone?   What  do  the  majority 
have  in  common?    (ethnicity,  ses,  attendance,  morale, 
achievement) 

*  What  about  the  other  students  and  families?  Please 
describe,    (ethnicity,  ses,  attendance,  morale,  achievement) 

*  Any  special  programs  for  those  students  who  do  very  well 
or  those  who  require  assistance? 

*  What  kinds  of  things  have  to  happen  for  a  student  to  be 
successful  here? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the 
community?    (school  view  of  community,  level  of  involvement, 
community  view  of  school) 

3.  Describe  what  you  think  parents  and  teachers  at  your  school 
want  most  for  their  children  to  gain  from  their  education  here? 
What  do  they  want  them  to  have  when  they  leave? 

4.  Describe  the  faculty  and  staff?    (experience  level,  turnover, 
morale,  collaboration) 

5.  Please  describe  what  kinds  of  effects  some  of  the 
recommended  objectives  will  have  on  students  here.  For 
instance,  how  will  the  multidisciplinary  thematic  units  be 
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implemented?   Will  classes  like  music  and  physical  education 
be  incorporated?  (or  ESE?) 

6.  What  would  you  change  about  Elementary,  if  you 

could? 

7.  Is  there  anything  this  SAC  could  do  to  make    Elementa- 
ry an  even  better  place  to  learn? 

*  What  would  you  personally  like  to  see  the  SAC  accomplish? 

*  Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  accomplish  your  objectives? 

*  Do  your  objectives  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  anyone 
else  on  the  team  or  in  the  school  community?    Elaborate  — 


APPENDIX  C 
CODES 


SAC  Characteristics 
composition 
decision-making 
school  mission 


School  Issues 
safety 
equity 

lack  of  involvement 
student  characteristics 


Members'  Characteristics 
demographics 
roles 
skills 

relationship 

assignment 

comprehension 
experiences 
mission 

process 

product 

Members'  Attitudes 
success 
differences 
expectations 
equity 

Academic  Programs 
ESE 

remedial 

general  education  curriculum 
functional 
technological 
units 

School  Outcomes 
affective 
academic 

School  Strategies 
affective 
instructional 
professional/parental 
organizational 
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